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PREFACE. 



There are two opinions frequently expressed 
with regard to German pronunciation, the one 
directly opposed to the other. People who know 
very little about it, generally think it easy enough 
to acquire a correct German pronunciation from 
the ordinary spelling and the indications con- 
tained in any German school grammar, or, at all 
events, with the aid of a native, if possible Hano- 
verian, teacher. Those who have looked into the 
matter more closely are, on the contrary, inclined 
to consider it a hopeless case to try to arrive at 
reliable results, where there seems to be nothing 
but uncertainty and contradiction amongst the 
Germans themselves. In the following pages I 
have endeavoured to show that neither of these 
views is correct, but that, with some care and 
good will, a standard German pronunciation may 
indeed be pointed out to, and acquired by, Eng- 
lish learners of our language. Readers who wish 
for fuller information as to phonetic and dialectal 
peculiarities, and the history of Modem German 
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IV Preface. 

sounds, I beg to refer to my Elemente der Phone- 
tik und Orthoepie des Deutschen^ Englischen und 
Franzosischen (Heilbronn, Gebr. Henninger, 1884), 
in which due regard is also taken to the works 
of the leading English phoneticians, Messrs. A. 
J. Ellis, A. M. Bell, H. Sweet, and W.R.Evans. 
The pronunciation of about 2,400 German words, 
indicated by means of the sound-notation used in 
the present little volume, will be found in a pam- 
phlet which I am preparing for the press : — Die 
Aussprache der in dent '- TVdrterverzeichnis fur die 
deutsche Rechtschreibung zum Gebrauch in den 
preufsischen Schulen^ enthaltenen Wbrter (same 
publishers). 

The German spellii^ adopted here is that 
given in the official Rules and Word-list for 
Prussian schools. 

I have to thank Mr. W. R. Evans, of Lon- 
don, and Herr F. Franke, of Sorau, for the kind 
and valuable assistance they have rendered me in 
the revision of the proof-sheets. 

W. VIETOR. 

Marburg ^/L., October 1884. 
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THE 'BEST GERMAN.' 

When Luther began to write, there was no gene- 
rally acknowledged, truly national German language. 
Low German was used in conversation and literature 
throughout the North German plain, and High Ger- 
man in the mountainous regions of the South; every 
province, and, as far as the spoken language was 
concerned, every town or village, presented its 
own variety of idiom and pronunciation. But High 
German had long been in the ascendant, and many 
Low Germans were able to read and understand, if 
not to speak and write it. Luther wished to be 
read and understood all over Germany. To arrive at a 
'common German speech,' as he himself remarks, he 
had only to be guided by the practice of the * Saxon 
Chancery,' and indeed of 'all the princes and kings in 
Germany,' viz., to employ a High German freed as 
much as possible from all local and dialectal in- 
fluences.^ 



* Bearing in mind] that^ according to Grimm's Law, 
Sharp Mutes, Aspirates (Spirants, etc.), and Flat Mutes in 
Low German (of which English will be even a better repre- 
sentative than the present Low German of Germany) ought 

ViETOB, German Pronunciation. 1 
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So complete was Luther's success that, during 
the latter half of the sixteenth, and the first half 
of the seventeenth century, * Upper Saxon* (Ober- 
sdchsisch), as his language used to be called, gra- 
dually absorbed the different literary dialects that had 
been in use all over the country ; and by about the 
year 1700 Modem High German had not only firmly 
established itseK as the common language of religion, 
of education, and of public business, but was also, 
in North German society, considered a more re- 
fined medium of intercourse than the Low German 
vernaculars. Yet it is well known that even in our 
own times Low German, or Plattdeutsch , is far 
from being extinct as a colloquial language, and may 



to appear as Aspirates (Spirants, etc.), Flat Mutes, and 
Sharp Mutes respectively in High German, it will be easy 
to see frdm the following examples that Modem High 
German, though, indeed, clearly High German, does not 
carry the High German sound-shifting so far as some of 
the old Upper German dialects did, but distinctly betrays 
its Midland origin by taking an intermediate phonetic 
position. 

rEnglish: — jTtTe ioYer Ihid 

\Low German: — \P»Pe \awer <Bidden 

High German : — PFctFc UBer [Bitten 

{English: — (Town, sweeT broTKer fl>aughter 

Low German: — \Tw», a^^T jBroDer \Dochter 

High German : — Zaun [z = [ts]), sU88 {BruDer Tochter 

{English: — (cooK \ iooose 

Low German: — <KaKeti) <Qos 
High German: — [EoCH^n [Qans 
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occasionally be revived as a literary idiom by a 
master -hand like Fritz Reuter or Klaus Groth. 
As to Middle and South Germany, three centuries 
and a haK have not sufficed to complete the ab- 
sorption of all the various dialectal forms of spoken 
High German by the yet closely allied language of 
literature. 

It is only natural that, whenever Modem High 
German , the common language of the country , is 
employed orally, all the local peculiarities of dialec- 
tal utterance should be faithfully reflected in its pro- 
nunciation, in so far as they are not clearly interdicted 
by the spelling. As a matter of fact, it requires 
but little practice to distinguish, not only a North 
German from a South German, but a Hanoverian 
from a Westphalian, or a Bavarian from a Suabian, 
by hearing them read a single sentence from a 
book or newspaper. Now, should the Germans them- 
selves prefer this state of things to continue, every 
one, to use a popular phrase, talking tvie ihm der 
Schnabel gewachsen ist, they are, of course, at liber- 
ty to do so. But this will not do for a foreigner 
who wants to acquire the language, and who certainly 
has a right to inquire where 'the best German' is 
spoken. English students of German, and English 
people in general, have put this question over and 
over again to the Germans they had nearest at hand, 
viz., the Hanoverians, and, naturally enough, they 
have just as many times been told that the best Ger- 
man is spoken in Hanover. What could they do 

1* 
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but believe it? Yet it is a fact worth knowing that 
in Germany this belief is held only by the Hano- 
verians themselves. Why, indeed, should any Ger- 
man think any other of the provincial pronunciations 
superior to his own? The hest German, no doubt, 
ought to be better than any of them. In other words, 
we must have a spoken language which, like the writ- 
ten language of Luther, shall be superior to all dialects. 
We want something analogous to his * Saxon Chan- 
cery.' This we find in the language used on the 
German- Stage, in which, although the same tendency 
to provincialism has always existed as in private life, 
the process of softening down and assimilating the diffe- 
rent local modes of pronunciation has naturally been far 
more rapid. An actor whose Saxon pronunciation 
might appear quite the proper thing to an exclusively 
native public (which, of course, he would not have) at 
Dresden, would shock his hearers by speaking his part 
with the same pronunciation in Berlin or Vienna. Be- 
sides, any audience would be struck with the ludicrous- 
ness of a performance, say of Goethe's Iphigenie, with 
an Iphigenia from Pomerania, an Orestes from Fries- 
land, a Pylades from the Tyrol, and so on. — On the 
stage, then, we have the best German in practical 
use. There are certainly even there moot points, which 
admit of, and even demand, philological interposition ; 
but so far as it is settled, the language of the theatre 
must be taken as the standard of German pronun- 
ciation. Now, if in liie contest about the language 
of literature the South has gained the victory over 
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the North, it is gratifying to see that with regard 
to pronunciation the converse has taken place, the 
Northern practice of distinguishing 'voiceless' and 
* voiced,' instead of the Southern 'hard' and 'soft' 
consonants, having been unanimously adopted on the 
stage. Thus, as lingua romana in hocca toscana is 
considered the model spoken Italian, the standard 
'common German speech' may be described as 'High 
German word-forms pronounced with Low-German 
speech-sounds.' The High German word-fornis being 
pretty well fixed in the written language, whereas 
the Low German speech -sounds have as yet found 
but very little opportunity of making themselves pal- 
pable to the Southern population, German pronun- 
ciation , as a matter of course , will on the whole 
be less removed from the standard in the North than 
in the South of the country. So far Hanoverian 
German is no doubt better than that e.g. of Munich 
or Stuttgart. Yet it is by no means free either from 
Low German misinterpretations of the High German 
spelling in which the written language is set down, or 
from other strongly marked provincialisms ^. A Hanove- 

^ The most noteworthy points are the following (for 
phonetic notations compare list of symbols , page 8) : — 
1. Initial Low German [«jo-] , [st-], instead of [«jp-],. [st-], 
for ap'y st', as in spitZy stehen. — 2. Inconsistent use of [g] 
for medial -^-, and of [p] or [c] for final -g, as ill Siege, 
Sieg, Tage, Tag. — 3. Shortening the radical vowel in 
monosyllables like Bad, Lob, etc. — 4. Mispronunciation 
of a as [a] instead of [a], as in Vater, — 5. Mispronuncia- 
tion of ei, or at, and au as [aa] and [ao,], both almost 
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rian who should carefully avoid everything that is 
peculiarly Hanoverian in his speech, would be as 
good a model as any other. As a rule I would call 
him the best speaker who most effectually baffles all 
efforts to discover from what town or district he 
comes. 



sounding like [a], instead of [at], [au], e. g. in mein, Haus. 
— 6. Use of [j] instead of [r] for r, as in «r, waren, 
etc. — 7. Slurring over the vowel [a] in the unaccented ter- 
minations -em, -en, at the same time 8. allowing the [n]- 
sound to assimilate with the preceding consonant, e. g. 
lieben = [libm] instead of [li'ben], etc. 
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a Nose, h Hard Palate, c Soft Palate, d Month, e Tongue. / Pharynx 
g Hyoid Bone, h Epiglottis, f Glottis, fc Vocal Chord. I Thyroid Car- 
tilage, m Larynx, nn Cricoid Cartilage, o Windpipe, p Gnllet. 
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LIST OF SYMBOLS USED IN PHONETIC SOUND-NOTATION. 



*J^ Phonetic notations are given in 

[a] = a ia father. 

[ce] = a in hxt, 

[J] == J in Be. 

[c] = ch in German «ch. 

[f] = ch in German ecH. 

[rf] = d in DO. 

[d]' = th in THew. 

[e] = e in /e^. 

[«•] between [i*] and [e]. 

[a] = e in German a/Zfi 

(nearly = a) , 
L/i = y^ "1 ^^^• 

[^] =.^ i^ <^^- 

[A] = A in He (but stronger). 

[ij = i in it, 

[r] finishing sound of e 

in Ae. 
*{y] distinctly buzzed y in 

yes, voiced [f]. 
L;] voiced [c]. 
[k] = k in mte. 
[/] = ; in ijea. 
[m] = m in Me. 
[n] = n in no. 
i^] = n^ in SING, 
[o] between o in do and o 

in or (nearer the latter 

sound) . 
[c] between [w] and [o]. 



italics and enclosed in brackets. 

[o ] = in ^^o^ 

[d] German value (open) . 
. [o] German value (close) . 

[oe] = u in bvt. 

[p] = i? in Tea. 

[r] distinctly trilled r in 
Bee?. 

's] = 5 in so. 

i] = sh in SHy. 

^] = ^ in Tea. 

■^] = ^A in THi;j. 

'u] = u in pvt. 

'u'] finishing sound of o 
in do. 

\U\ German value (open). 

[u'] German value (close). 

\v] = «? in Yie. 

[a] simple voice (= er in 
bettEB., or a in drantk) . 

'z\ := z in zeal. 

'z\ = s in pleasure. 

'] glottal stop (very slight 
cough) . 

['] stress (accent). 

n length. 

\_\ stress and length com- 
bined. 

[ ] French nasality. 

[J loss* of voice. 
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GERMAN SOUNDS, 

AND HOW THEY ARE REPRESENTED IN SPELLING. 

1. VOWELS, 

Vowels, in German, as in English and other 
languages , are voice-sounds , produced by vibration 
of the vocal chords, and modified by some definite 
configuration of the superglottal passages (mouth, 
throat, etc.), which serve as a resonance-chamber. 
Vowel-differentiation mainly depends , 1 . on the posi- 
tion of the tongue, 2. on the shape of the lip-aperture. 

In the following diagram, the dotted line repre- 
sents the roof of the mouth, the top line of the 
triangle connecting the centre of the hard palate with 
the centre pf the soft palate. The positions of the 
letters i, u, etc. mark the positions of the articu- 
lating part of the tongue when pronouncing the vowel- 
Qounds indicated by those letters in our table of 
phonetic sound-notation and presently to be described. 
Small parentheses in the diagram denote lip-rounding. 

fHard Palater'"^ ""^SSofk Palate) 



y 









(Teeth) J' ^ , I ffT) ^ (XJvida) 
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FRONT VOWELS. 

High - tbont - nabbow vowel , ^ [i'] . ^ — If the 
tongue be raised as high and as close to the middle of 
the hard palate as is possible without causing friction, 
the vowel-sound produced will be the high-front- 
narrow vowel, or 'close i' = [i']. — Broadly speak- 
ing, English i in machine, or e in he, may be 
given as an instance of long close i = [r]. It is, 
however, generally pronounced as a diphthong, be- 
ginning with a somewhat more 'open' i-sound, and 
only finishing with the close i in question, he thus 
being = [hn*] rather than [hi'] . ^ — In German, 
close i appears as a simple long vowel, and is 
spelled in the following ways: 

1. i; e. g. mir = [mi'r], 'me,' 'to me.' 

2. ie; e. g. sie = [zi'], 'she.' 

3. ih; e. g. ihn = [i'n], 'him.' 

4. ieh; e. g. Vieh = [ft'], 'cattle.' 

5. jr, in a few proper names; e. g. Schtoyz = 
[Svi'ts].^ 

6. ee, in a few words from the English; e. g. 
Spleen = [spU-n], or [spU'n], 'spleen.' 

1 Adopting the tenninology of Mr. A. M. Bell, which 
I find it possible to use, although I can only partly accept 
his analysis of vowel-articulation. 

2 See table of phonetic sound-notation (p. 8). 

3 In French, all t*s, irrespectively of quantity, have this 
close sound. 

* So also unaccented final t/ in English loan-words ; e. g. 
Sherry = [i^r], 'sherry.' 
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If this BOimd occurs in 'open' unaccented syllables ,^ 
it is more or less shortened, without, however, losing 
its close quality; e. g. Militdr = [mrli'tSr]j * mili- 
tary,' 'army;' die ffute=^[dr ffHtta], 'the good' (f em. 
sing.). In very slow and distinct enunciation, secon- 
dary stress may preserve the fuU length of the vowel ; 
e. g. [mrli'ter], [dr g&ta]. It could, indeed, hardly 
be called incorrect to retain [i*] everywhere, but it 
would certainly sound rather pedantic in conversation 
or informal reading. When final, [r] retains its 
full length, e.g. Alibi = [dlibr], 'alibi;' Pauli = 
[pduU], 'of Paul' (also a surname) ; as also when 
a simple word, whose principal accent falls upon that 
sound is compounded, so a^ to give it only a secon- 
dary accent; e. g. Liebe = [li'ba], *love;' Vorliebe 
= [f&rU'bd], 'predilection.' 

%* 1. Take care not to make German [r] a 
diphthong, as e, ee, etc. in English; nie = [we*], 
not = \nU']j as English knee. 2. Avoid lowering 
the sound before final r, .which is not an indistinct 
vocal murmur, = [a], as in English, but distinctly 
trilled [r\ ; mir thus being differently pronounced 
from English mere , which may be \mia\ , or even 
[mSa]j and is pronounced [mir] only by provincials. 
3. Do not let [r] be shortened by the influence of 
a following ' sharp ' or breath consonant, as is some- 
times done in English, fee being = IfU'] , and feel 



^ Compare the! following chapter, on letters and their 
values. 
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= Iftt'l], but feet rather = [fit't]. In German, 
the [v] in Gebiet = [gohit], * territory,' is quite as 
long as the [r] in Vieh = [fi'] , or in viel = [fi'l] , 
V ^much/ 4. Where [r] in German is shortened, on 

account of not bearing the accent, do not substitute 
open i = [i], or especially [a] , for it, but simply reduce 
it in quantity; e. g. direkt = [dvrekt], not [direkt], 
or [darekt\j as direct is pronounced in English. 



HiGH-FBONT-NAKEOW-BOUND VOWEL, [w*] . PrO- 

nounce the preceding vowel, [i*], at the same time 
rounding the lips, rather more than is the habit in 
pronouncing English oo,^ almost as in whistling, and 
the result will be the high-front-narrow-round vowel, 
or close U = [ii'] . — This sound does not occur in 
English speech.^ — In German, it is, like [{*], 
used as a long vowel^ and represented in spelling by : 

1. u; e. g. fiir = [f'^'r], ^for.' 

2. ^A;2 e. g. kUhn = [kun], ^bold.' 

3. y, in originally Greek words; e. g. Asyl = 
[' azul] , ' asylum , ' ' refuge . ' 

4. Uy sometimes followed by mute e, in words 



^ In French, all w's are pronounced * close.* — Welsh 
w in du, * black,' or y in ty, * house/ is not the same 
sound, but a 'mixed' instead of a * round' vowel, i. e. arti- 
culated in combining the front tongue-position for [i] and 
the back tongue-position for [u]. Its acoustic effect also is 
only similar to, not identical with, that of [t2*]. 

2 If the word-stem contains a t, the h is written after 
the t, e. g. Thiire, *door.' Similarly with other vowels. 
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borrowed from the French; e. g. Apergu = [apers4'], 
'sketch,' 'summaryj;' Revue = [re'VU'], * review.' 

This sound hardly occurs in unaccented open 
syllables, unless in words from the French or Greek. 
It is then shortened, like [i*] ; e. g. Tyrann = 
[tUrdn], 'tyrant;' Bureau = [hurd], 'office.' 

As to the pronunciation of y, many speakers 
treat this letter as if it were i. As, however, per- 
sons acquainted with Greek generally give it the same 
sound which the Greek letter v has in the German 
school pronunciation of Greek, viz. [U*]j 'good usage' 
certainly is in favour of the latter sound. Still, in 
words in common use, such as Cylinder j 'cylinder,' 
but also meaning 'a tall hat,' or 'a lamp chimney,' the 
y, especially when unaccented, is almost universally 
pronounced [r], [r]; e. g. \tsi'lind9r\ Compare the 
modem spellings, Gips, 'gypsum;' Silhe, 'syllable;' 
Kristall, 'crystal.' The above remarks equally apply 
to short open ^ = [U\. 

In the Middle and South of Germany, the lip- 
rounding is often neglected in pronouncing \U'] , and 
[U*] is thus converted into [r]. This pronunciation 
is provincial. In poetry indeed, U^ etc. is frequently 
made to rhyme with t, etc., but in correct pro- 
nunciation each retains its proper sound, and 
rhymes such as grufsen : Jliefsen , i. e. [ffrusan] : 
\Jl%'S9ti\ , although quite allowable , are imperfect 
rhymes. The same may be said with regard to short 
open \u\ and short open [i]. 

%* 1. Do not confound [^-J with English [m], or 
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rather pw'], as pronounced in muse, new, etc. — [U'] 
is a simple sound, in which the tongue-position of 
[f ] and the lip-rounding of [w] take place simulta- 
nequsljt. 2. The [w*] -sound must not be lowered 
before r = [r]. 3 . It must not be shortened before 
breath consonants. 



High - FRONT - WIDE vowel, [i]. — By slightly 
lowering and retracting the front of the tongue from 
the [r] -position, we arrive at the position for the 
high-front-wide vowel, or open i = [i]. — An open 
i-sound is used in English for 'short i ,* as in bit, — 
The German [t], which is also and exclusively short, 
is perhaps, in careful pronunciation, a shade less 
open than the common English 'short {,' but practice 
varies, and the difference may be disregarded. In 
spelling, German [{\ appears as : 

1. e; e. g. mif= [mit], 'with.' 

2. ie, in a few words; e. g. vierzehn = [yirtse'n], 
'fourteen.' 

3. ^, in sope proper names and foreign words; 
e. g. Hyrtl = [hirt9l] (proper name). 

%* 1. This sound is to be pronounced distinctly 
even in unaccented syllables; e. g. Koniginj 'queen,' 
must not be confused in pronunciation with Kdnigen 
'(to) kings,' the former being = [koni'Jin], the latter 
\Jc6'nvj97i\ . 2. Final r = [r] must have no influence 
on [i\ ; Hirt = [hirt] has an [^] -sound just as dis- 
tinct as the one in mit = \mit]. A. void therefore 
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any approach to [hdit]j as English hurt (compare dirt) 
is pronounced. 



HlGH-FBONT-WIDE-BOUND VOWEL, [U]. If the V^^ 

lips are rounded in pronouncing [{] , the sound is 
changed to the high-front-wide-round vowel, or open 
U = [it]. — This also is not an English sound. — 
In German, [ii] is the short correspondent of [^'J, as [{] 
is of [r]. It is spelled: 

1. U; e. g. HUtte= [huta], 'hut.^ 

2. y, in words originally Greek; e. g. Myrte = 
[murte], 'myrtle.' 

3. w, in some loan-words from the French; e. g. 
Budget = [hiidzS'], 'budget.' 

See the remarks on [ii'], page 13. 
*^* The sound remains the same when followed 
by r = [r]. 



MiD-FBONT-NABBOw VOWEL, [e*] . — On the arti- 
culating part of the tongue reaching about one third 
of the way from the position for [i'] to the position 
for [a], the mouth-cavity will serve as a resonance- 
chamber for the mid -front -narrow vowel, or close 
e = [e']. — This sound is not used in English, 
except, by some speakers, as the first element^ of 
the diphthong [e't], for the 'long a' in pale, etc., 
where others employ a more open 6-sound,' making 
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the diphthong = [et].'^ — In German, long [c], i. e. 
[5*], is the sound given to 'long c/ spelled: 

1. e; e. g. schwer = [he-r], 'heavy,' 'difficult.* 

2. ee; e. g. Beet = [be't], 'flower-bed/ 

3. eA; e. g. Beh == [re']y 'roe.' 

4. e, in words from the French, and sometimes 
in German proper names; e. g. Carre = [karS'], 
'square,' 'squadron.' 

In unaccented open syllables, except those where 
[a] is employed (seepage 29), [e'] is shortened, but not 
changed to open [e]] e. g. Sekretdr = [zekret&r], 
'secretary.' Final [e'], occurring in names originally 
Greek, etc., as in Athene = ['atS'ne'] is again ex- 
cepted. Likewise [e'] originally accented, when oc- 
curring in a portion of a compound not bearing the 
stress, still retains its length; e. g. ffehen = [ffS'hen], 
'give;' ausgeben = [dusffe'bon], 'spend.' 

In some parts of Germany, long e, ee , or eh, 
is not always pronounced as [e'], but is sometimes 
made more or less open, = [e]. These distinctions 
are, as a rule, accounted for by etymology; usage, 
however, is greatly at variance in the different local- 
ities, some districts retaining more of the older open 
sounds, others less. The modern tendency, which 
already prevails in some provinces, is certainly in 
favour of a uniform [e'] , and this is the only pronun- 
ciation which can be recommended. — English students 



1 In French, ^eferme,' often written 4, is the sound 
in questi"bn. 
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of German not trained in phonetics, generally fail 
to perceive the difference between [e'] and [e], which, 
however, is quite distinct to continental ears, and 
must not be disregarded. 

*^* 1. Do not think you can substitute English 
'long a,' i. e. [e't], or [ei], for German [^'J. The 
finishing [«] -sound must be carefully avoided. Com- 
pare, German J?eA = [rS']^ with English ray^= [rS'l], 
or [ret], 2. The finishing [I] -sound is omitted also 
in English before final r = [a] , but then the e-sound 
itself is never [e'] , but opener, = [e] , if not [ai] , the 
long of a in cat; fare thus being pronounced \fea\, 
or [/J^a]; ere [^a], or \dkix\, etc. Particular care must 
therefore be taken not to lower [e*] before r = [r] 
in pronouncing German. 3. Allow the [e*] to retain 
its full length before ;1)reath consonants. There is no 
such difference in quantity between the vowel in fehl, 
*amiss,* = [fe'l]j and that in ^eA^^, *goest,' == [ffS'st], 
as there is between the [et] in fail = [fStl] , and the 
[et] in graced = 



v^ 



MlD-rBONT-NABBOW-BOUND VOWEL, [o'] . Round 

the preceding vowel, [c], to get the mid-front-narrow- 
round vowel, or close o = [d']. — This again is 
not an English vowel. The nearest approximation 
to it in English is the vowel -sound in her, bird, 
surdy etc., as pronounced by many speakers. But 
this is at best a 'mixed* instead of a 'round* vowel, 
in whose articulation, moreover, neither the front 
nor the back of the tongue is sufficiently raised, 

ViBTOB, German Pronnnciation. 2 
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nor is the intermediate part sufficiently lowered, to 
produce the acoustic eflfect nearest to [o'] that can be 
obtained by * mixed* formation. ^ — In German, long 
d is pronounced [B']. It is written: 

1 . 0, in a few originally foreign words followed by 
mute e; e. g. schdn = [so'n], 'beautiful;' Diarrhde 
= [drar6']y 'diarrhoea.' 

2. oh; e. g. Hohle = [ho'h], 'cave.' 

3. eu, sometimes followed by mute e, in words 
from the French; e. g. adieu = ['arfeo'], [adfo'], 
'adieu,' 'goodbye;' Queue = [ko*], 'cue.' 

4. oeu, also in French words (French spelling, 
(eu)] e. g. Coeur = [Aot], 'hearts* (in cards). 

It occurs in unaccented syllables in loan-words 
only. It is shortened in the same way as [t*], [5*], etc.; 
e. g. Bootien = [6d*'d'^5«d»], **Boeotia.' 

In the provincial pronunciations of Middle and 
South Germany, \p'] is replaced by [^'j, its unrounded 
correspondent, as [5*] is by [r]. In correct usage, 
these sounds are always distinguished, even when 
they are made to rhyme in poetry; as Hohle : 
Seele, 'soul;' i. e. [ho'h] : [zS'la], The same re- 
marks hold good with regard to short open [o] and 
the corresponding unrounded sound, [e], 

*^* 1. Keep the [d'] distinct from [U'], and do 
not confuse it with English [c^] , as in her, bird, surd, 
etc. 2. See that the [B'] is not influenced by final 



* [8-] is the French *eu ferm4,' as in lieue (long 
Europe (short). 
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r = [r]y following it. The vowel in hort = [h6'rt]j 
* hears/ etc., must be identical with the one in Hohle 
= [hold] . This also applies to eur [oeur] in words ori- 
ginally French, where open \p] is the French sound ; 
€. g. Redakieur = [redaktor], 'editor.' 



MiD-FBONT-wroE VOWEL, [e] , — If the tongue is 
further lowered and drawn back in the direction of the 
line connecting the positions for [f ] and [a] , so as to 
point to the centre, or not further backwards than the 
end of the central third of this line, it will be in the 
position for a mid-front-wide vowel, or a more or 
less open e = [e], — Open e-sounds are used in 
English both for a in care, or e in ere (long], and 
for e in bet (short). — The same sounds are em- 
ployed in German. 

Long open e == [e], is the sound given to : 

1. a; e. g. sden = [zean]j 'sow.' 

2. ah; e. g. mdhen = [mean], 'mow.' 

3. at, in words originally French; e. g. Palais 
= [pals], 'castle.' 

4. e, before r = [r], also in French words; e. g. 
Dessert = [desSr], 'dessert.' 

In unaccented open syllables, where [e] hardly oc- 
curs in genuine German words, the sound is reduced 
in quantity, as other long vowels are; e. g. plaidiren 
= [pledi'ran]^ 'to plead.' 

Especially in the Middle and South of Germany, 
[e'] may be heard for [e]. This is dialectal. 

\* Give all German [e]s, whether followed by 

2* 
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T = [r] or not, the vowel-sound of a in care, never 
that of a in pale. 

Short open e = [e], is used for: 

1. e; e.g. /est = [/est], ^fast,' ^firm.'" 

2. a; e. g. Hdnde = [henda], 'hands' (plur.). 
There is no difference whatever between 'short 

e' and 'short o" in correct German pronunciation, 
although artificial distinction is sometimes attempted 
by schoolmasters and others who are misled by the 
spelling and the analogy of 'long e' and 'long a.' 
In fact, the a (for the short vowel) is only a com- 
paratively modern spelling , based on etymological 
grounds, but by no means consistently carried out. 
In Middle High German, hende was written for 
Hdnde^ and the old spelling is retained in the mo- 
dem behende, 'nimble,' which is formed from the 
same stem. — Geld : fdllt, and the like, form per- 
fect rhymes = [jgelt] : [felt] etc. 

%* 1. Pronounce 'short e' and 'short o' both 
as 'short e' in English = [e], and do not think li 
ought to be made like 'short a' mfaty etc. — Gdste 
= [ffesto], 'guests,' has the same vowel as guests j 
etc. 2. Do not let [e] in anyway be influenced by 
final r = [r] following it. Herr , the German for 
'Mr.,' may be pronounced [hdba], [hdi\, as English 
her, in an English context, but this is by no means 
the German pronunciation of Herr ; it is [hSr] , with 
distinct short [e] and distinctly trilled [r] . So Herz, 
'heart' = [herts], Erbe, 'heir' = [erbe], etc. The 
substitution of [cb], as in her, bird, etc., for [er], 
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and [ir] , heing one of the mistakes to which English 
speakers of German are most liable and to which 
they adhere most pertinaciously, particular care ought 
to be taken to avoid it. 



MlD-FBONT-WIDE-BOUND VOWEL, [o] . This is the \y^ 

rounded form of [e]. — In English, it does not occur, 
the 'mixed' [ce] used for the vowel in her being only 
similar to it, and, indeed, more similar to this open 
[o] -sound than to the close [o*].* See remarks on [o*], 
page 17. — In German, [o] is only used as a short ^ ' 
vowel, and is always spelled: 

d; e. g. Gespott = [ffaspSt], 'mockery.' 
As to dialectal South German pronunciation and 
use in rhyme, compare [o*], page 18. 

*^* 1. Do not substitute [ce] as in her j etc. for 
German [o] , which above all must be pronounced short. 
2". If followed by final r = [r], [o] must remain the 
same in quality and quantity, the [r] being distinctly 
trilled. 

BACK VOWELS. 

Low - BACK - (wide) vowel , [«] . — A vowel- 
sound produced with the tongue in a position twice 
as far from the centre of the hard palate as from 
that of the soft, will be the low-back -(wide) vowel, 
= [a], which, in acoustic effect, is equally remote 
from [{'] and [w], or from [e'] and [o*], etc* — 
This is the sound used for the a in father by South 
of England speakers, the Northern pronunciation verg- 
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ing towards the a in all.^ — The latter sound, a 
in ally used to be called the * German a* by older 
English grammarians, in opposition to the a in father, 
named the * Italian a,' In point of fact, there is no 
such sound as this so-called German a in received 
German pronunciation, all German a's, whether long 
or short, being pronounced as Italian a's, i. e. as 
'pure' [a], when long, and [a], when short. The long 
sound, in German spelling, has the following symbols : 

1. a\ e. g. da =:^ [dd], * there.' 

2. aa; e. g. Aal = [dl]y 'eel.' 

3. ah; e. g. nah = [nd], 'near.' 

4. aw, in the originally English word, Shawl = 
[sdl]f 'shawl.' 

5. i, as the second element of the originally 
French diphthong oi, in French pronounced [u'd] , but 
in German, [o'S]] e. g. Bot4doir = [bu'do'dr]^ 
'boudoir.' 

In the South of Germany generally the sound is 
slightly lower, not quite so clear, but still does 
not approach the a in all so much as does the North 
English a in father. Not a few German dialects, 
as those of Thuringia, Saxony, Bavaria, and Austria, 
indeed, employ a broader 4ong a,' a sound similar to, 
or identical with, English a in all. But any such 



1 French a in rare is the [a] in question, but a in pas 
shows a slight inclination towards English a in all, though 
certainly not sufficient to identify it with the latter sound, 
as is done by many English speakers of French. 
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pronunciation, except where comical effects are in- 
tended, would be quite inadmissible on the stage. 
Hanoverian pronunciation sins in the opposite direc- 
tion by giving the *long a' a mincing sound, like the 
one often heard for a in path^ — Voter, ^father,' al- 
most being \f<Jki9r\, etc. 

Long [o] in unaccented open syllables is short- 
ened; e. g. Kanone = [kand'tia], ^ canon.' Not when 
[a] is final; e. g. Anna ^= [ana], 'Ann,' with fully 
long [a]; nor is [a] in unaccented parts of a com- 
pound thus reduced in quantity, if the [a] has the 
accent when the word is used by itself; e. g. Art = 
[drt]y 'kind,' ^ai^ecies;' Abart = [apart], 'variety.' 

%* 1. Let [a] everywhere have the clear sound 
of a in far, and avoid any approach either to a in 
all or to a in care. 2. If Ja] is followed by a 
vowel, either in the same word or in the beginning 
of the following word, take care not to insert an [r]- 
sound, as you may feel tempted to do from your 
English practice of saying e, g. [fd] iov far, when 
not followed by a vowel, but [fdr], when followed 
by one; as, is it far? = [iz it fd], but: how far 
is it? = [hdu fdr iz it]. Of course, if [a] in Ger- 
man is followed by r, this must not only be pro- 
nounced, but distinctly trilled. 3. Do not convert 
unaccented [a] into the indistinct vowel-sound [a] used 
for unaccented back vowels in English, as in [papd] , 
for papa. In German the sound, although unac- 
cented, retains its quality — e. g. Papa =^ [papd] 
— and when final, also its quantity ; Anna, as stated 
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above, being [ana], not ['a?ja], and still less ['ana]. 
Short [a] J the same sound as [a], only shortened, 
is spelled: 

1, a; e. g. ab = [dp], 'off.' 

2. ij as the second element of the diphthong oi 
in some French loan-words ; e.g. Octroi = [oktro*d] , 
'excise.' 

As to dialectal varieties of [a], compare remarks 
on [a]. 

%* 1 . Do not confuse this sound with the ' short 
a '* in at, man , which is not a pure c^-sound, but 
intermediate between [a] and [e] . Simply shorten the 

V vowel in /ar, father. 2. Avoid lengthening [a] be- 
fore r = [r] ; hart, 'hard' = [hart], with short [a] 
and trilled [r] , not = [hdat] , [hdt] , like English 

V hart, or heart. 3. Keep the [a] distinct, also, when 
not accented. German [a] is never slurred over like 
unaccented a in Arab, rural, pronounced [arab], 
[ritral], but retains its distinct sound; e. g. nie- 
mand =^ [nimant], 'nobody,' not [ni'mant]; Islam 
= [islam], 'Islam,' etc. 



Mid-back- WIDE-BOUND vowel, [o]. — Raise the 
back of the tongue in the direction of the middle 
of the soft palate, so that at least one third or even 
one half of the distance between the tongue-height 
for [a] and that for [w] is reached, at the same 
time rounding the lips rather more than in pronoun- 
cing in note. The sound produced will be the 
mid-back- wide-round vowel, or 'open o' = [o]. — 
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Many English speakers employ this sound as the first 
element of the diphthong [ow], pronounced for o in ^ 
note, others making the o-element either closer or 
more open. Provincial oo in door may occasionally 
be the same sound (long), but it is closer in the 
North of England, and very much opener in the 
received Southern pronunciation, as is English 'short 
o' in not,^ — In German it is only used short, and 
always spelled: 

o; e. g. ob = Hop], 'if,' * whether.' 
In some German dialects it becomes almost ' close 
o' = [o']j whilst others make it nearly as open as 
the English o in not. 

%* 1. Remember that English o in not is a) ^ 
much opener sound than German o, and therefore \ 
must not be used instead. It reminds a German ear 
of [a], 2 . Let [or] , wherever it occurs, remain distinct 
short [o] followed by trilled [r]; fort, 'forth' = 
[fort] , not = [/d at] , [fd, t],^ a,& English fort, 3 . In 
unaccented syllables the sound must not be made in- 
distinct [a], as in Jacob , abbot is in English, but 
retains its quality; e. g. Jacob, 'Jacob,' 'James' = 
[/dkop], not = [jdkap], etc. This applies also to 
unaccented [or], as in Doktor = [doktor], 'doctor.' 



MiD-BACK-NABBOW-BOUND VOWEL, [o'] . If the 

articulating back of the tongue be raised still more 

^ French *open o,' in noce (short), nord (long), maybe 
considered the same sound as the German [o]. 
2 [o.] to indicate very open o. 
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towards the middle of the soft palate, so as to reach 
the end of the central third of the way from the [«]- 
position to the [wj-position, whilst the lips are rounded, 
we get the mid-back-narrow-round vowel, or 'close 
o' = [o']. — This sound is sometimes used as the 
first element of the diphthongal sound given to o in 
no in English, but it may also be more open. The 
same may be said of a provincial or antiquated close 
pronunciation of the oo in door. See remarks on 
[o].^ — Also 'close o' in German is as a rule more 
distinctly rounded than English o-sounds. Accented, 
it occurs long only, bearing the same relation to short 
[o] , as [d'] does to [o] . The following spellings are in 
use for it: 

1. o; e. g. so = [z6-], 'so.' 

2. 00 ; in very few words; e. g. Boot = [bd'tjj 
'boat.' 

3. oh; e. g. roh = [rd*], 'raw,' 'rude.' 

4. oe, in Low German names; e. g. Soest = 
[z6'st]; Itzehoe = ^itseho'].'^ 

5. oi, also in Low German names; e. g. Trots- 
dorf = [trd'sdorf].^ 

6. ow, in Low German names, and in some Eng- 
lish words ; e.g. Grahow = [ffrdbb'] ; Bowie = 
[b6'l9]f 'claret cup.' 



1 The French 'close o' in dos is the sound meant. 

2 Schiller makes it to rhyme with Musjeh, as if pro- 
nounced [*it89h8']. 

3 Now often pronounced [trohdorf], by railway offi- 
cials, etc. 
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7. au, in words originally French; e. g. Sauce 
= \z6'Sd\, 'sauce.' 

8. eau^ also a French spelling ; e. g. Plateau = 
[platd'], 'plateau.' 

9. oa, in some English loan-words ; e. g. Toa*^ 
= [td'st], 'toast.' 

In some parts of Germany the 'long o' is made 
too open. There is no long open o in received 
pronunciation. 

If unaccented, Unless the loss of accent is caused 
by composition, [o*] is shortened, still retaining its 
close sound. Final [o*] always remains long. E. g. 
Salomo = [zdlomo], 'Solomon.' 

%* 1 . Do not make German [o'] a diphthong, as 
English in wo, which = [ou]. So = [z6'], but 
English 80 = [s6u], 2. Do not shorten the sound 
before voiceless consonants, as [ou] becomes [ou] in 
English note, whereas node has full [ou]. Compare 
Not = [nd't], 'need,' and English note = [nout], 
3. Keep the sound close before final r = [r]; Ohr, 
'ear,' being = [^d'r], and not -identical with English 
or = [da], [d].i 

High-back- WIDE-BOUND vowel, [u], — Let the 
back of the tongue be raised to the middle of the 
remaining distance between [o'] and [w], and it will be 
in the position for the high-back-wide-»round vowel, 
or 'open w,' = [u], in pronouncing which the lips 



See note (2) on page 25. 
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must at the same time be rounded. — English u in 
put and 00 in poor are open w-sounds. — The 
German open w, which is only used short, is per- 
haps rather less open than English u in put, and 
more decidedly rounded. It is written : 

1. u; e. g. Kunst = [kunst], *art.* 

2. ou, in a few French words ; e. g. Hessource = 
[resurs9] , ' resource . ' 

South German 'short u' is almost a close w-sound. 

\* 1. Let final r = [r] following [u] have no 
influence on it, either in quality or in quantity. Urne 
= \^urn9]j 'urn,' must have the same vowel-sound 
as Kunst ; there is no approach whatever to the Eng- 
lish pronunciation of urn = [d^an] , [(Jhi] . 3 . Un- 
accented [u] must not be made [a] , the indistinct vowel 
used for u in English focus ; the German Fokus being 
pronounced [fd'kus], with distinct [w]. 



HiGH-BACK-NABBow-BouND VOWEL, \u'] . — Ap- 
proach the back of the tongue as near to the middle of 
the soft palate as is possible without converting a vowel- 
sound uttered under these circumstances into a buzzed 
consonant, at the same time rounding the lips, to get 
the position for the high-back-narrow-round vowel, or 
'close u' = [w^. — English 'long oo' in pool is com- 
monly considered as long [w], = [w*], but it is rather 
diphthongal [uu'], beginning with more open [u] and 
only finishing with [w*], just as ee in feel is rather [u'] 
than [r]. — In German, 'long u' is always = [w'], 
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being the long correspondent of short [u] , as [r ] is of 
short [^], etc. The German spellings for [u'] are: 

1, u; e. g. du = [d&]j 'thou.' 

2. uh; e. g. Kuh = [M*], 'cow.' 

Z. ou, in some words from the French; e. g. 
Tour = [Mt], 'tour.' 

In unaccented syllables [w*] is shortened to [w] , but 
not when it is final; e. g. Mulatte = [muldte], 
'mulatto,' h\xi Kakadu = [kdkadu'], 'cockatoo.' If 
the principal accent is lost on account of composition, 
the length of the [u'] remains unimpaired ; e. g. 
Zug = [tsU'c], 'pull,' etc.; Abzug = [dptsu'c]y 
'deduction,' etc. 

*^ 1. Try to make [w*] in German strictly mo- 
nophthongal, distinguishing, e. g. du =^ [d'A'], 
and English do = [d'Au']. 2. Do not shorten this 
sound before voiceless consonants, as [wt/'] is then 
reduced to [uu'] in English; e. g. goose =^ [guu's]. 
3. Do not sink [w*] to [w], still less to \o\ or [o], 
before final [r], as English 'long oo' is often pronoun- 
ced when followed by r = [a] , as in poor = [piia] , 
[p6a], etc. Compare with this. Tour = [tH'r]. 

MIXED VOWEL. 

Mid-mixed vowel, [d\, — By combining an 
[e] front and a relaxed [o] back - elevation of the 
tongue, the organ will be in the position for the 
mid-mixed vowel, generally called in German 'un- 
accented e' = [9]. — English u = [ob] in but is 
often pronounced in a similar way, and still more 
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frequently ur = [«] in burn\ but the * indistinct 
vowel' [a] in unaccented syllables — e. g. a in 
drama, er (mute r) in better, o in abbot, etc. — 
although less distinctly articulated than German [a], 
especially wanting the definite [e] -element, comes 
perhaps nearest to the [a] -sound in acoustic effect.^ 
— The only spelling used for German [a] is: 

e; e. g. Gebote = [gabd'te], * commandments, ' 
except when / is written for el in proper names, e. g. 
Voffl, pronounced as Vogel, 'bird' = [fd'jdl]. In 
similar word-endings, viz., — el, em, en, er, it 
is indeed not easy to distinguish [a/], [om], [on], 
[ar], from the simple consonants, [/], [m], [n], [r], 
in ^syllabic' function, which are considered by 
many as the correct oral equivalents of the written 
syllables el, em, etc., and which are certainly very 
often substituted for [al] , [am] , etc. At all events, the 
[w] -sound ought to be kept distinct in the termination 
en, and such pronunciations as [le(')bm], or [lS(')m] 
with long [m], for leben, 'live,' [nS{')m] for neh- 
men, 'take,' [tritikri] for trinken, 'drink,' [zi^] for 
singen, *sing,' as well as [zin] for sinnen, 'reflect,' 
cannot pass for 'correct' as long as [U'bdn] or [iS'bn], 
[nSmon] or [nSmn], [trtT^km] or [trt9jkn], [ztjjan] 



1 French e in de is not identical with the German 'un- 
accented e,' the French sound being rounded instead of 
mixed. It is simply medium [d] — intermediate between 
close [&•] and the regular [If], which is opener, — and might 
more exactly be represented as [fi.]. 
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or [zifin], [zindn] appear perfectly natural and con- 
venient forms to a vast number of speakers.^ 

* Unaccented e' is not pronounced uniformly . 
throughout Germany. Instead of the [0] described • 
above, [e], or almost [e'] may be heard in .South 
. Germany, whereas pronunciations verging towards [a] 
or [0] are met with rather as individual peculiarities. 

\* 1. Do not use a distinct 6-sound for final 
[a], as also some English speakers of German are 
inclined to do. 2. Carefully avoid putting in an 
[r] -sound between final [9] — or rather [a], which 
you may have substituted for it — and a vowel- 
spimd beginning the following word, as you say [beta] 
for better, but [bStar an beta] for better and better, 
or [atdia] for tdeay but perhaps [ndu atdiar av it] 
for no idea of it, in English. To say [hdtar ig] in- \ 
stead of [hdt9 Hg] for hatte ich, or [zdctar e'r]"^ in- 
stead of [zdct9 'S'r] for saffte er, is altogether un- 
German. 



1 Assimilations like [U{^)hm]y [li{')m\, etc. are by no means 
so general as is sometimes asserted, nor do they represent 
one of the characteristics of modem sound development, 
such forms as lehm, 'live,' gehm, *give,* or ptiechstam^ 
* letter,' occurring as early as 1542 and 1477. 

2 Supposing the remaining sounds to be pronounced 
correctly. But I have heard {h(ktar ic], [seegtar cea], and 
the like. 
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DIPHTHONGS. 

A diphthong is the combination of a full vowel 
with a semivowel, or glide-vowel, i. e. a vowel sub- 
ordinated to the other by diminution of force, and 
generally also reduction in quantity. — In German 
there are three diphthongs, all of them diminuendo 
diphthongs, i. e. with the full vowel preceding the 
semivoweL They are, [a?], [au\y [o^]. 

The first diphthong, [cu], is commonly identified 
with English i in mine, which, however, as a rule 
consists of a 'mixed' vowel, perhaps more like u = 
[ce] in but than like the short oi a= [d\ in father y 
followed by [i], or rather a 'high-mixed' sound, the 
back of the tongue being slightly ^raised in addition 
to the [^] -elevation. — The German [m], the second 
element of which is often pronounced [^] instead of 
[«], the tongue-front not being sufficiently raised, is 
.represented in the received spelling in the following 
ways : 

1. ei] e. g. Ei = ['at], 'egg.' 

2. ai, in some German words, and in foreign 
words; e. g. Mai= [mdi], 'May ;' Detail ^= [de'tdi], 
'detail.' 

3. ey, in proper names; e. g. Meyer = [mdtar], 

4. ay, likewise in proper names ; e. g. Bay em = 
[bdiorn] , ' Bavaria . ' 

5. i, in a few English loan-words; as Strike 
:=.[strdik], also written Streik = [strdtk] , 'strike.' 
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The pronunciation [et], [ce^]y for [at], heard in 
parts of North as well as South Germany, is dia- 
lectal. 

%* The first element of the English diphthong 
[a(\ or [cm] = i in mine appears shorter even than 
usual when this diphthong is followed by a voice- 
less consonant, as in ice == \ais\ , [uis] . German [ai\ 
must not be allowed to be thus affected, Eis , 4ce,' 
being pronounced ^dis\ , with the same [a*] as heard 
in Ei = [di\. 

The second diphthong, [au], may without any:-- 
great inexactness be taken as phonetically idend^l 
with English ou in lotidy although here again the first 
element seems usually to be rather a * mixed' vowel- 
sound, perhaps somewhat lower or opener than the 
first element of / in mine, ^ whilst in the second 
element the tongue-back will hardly reach the ele- 
vation required for [w]. — In German as well, \o\ 
is often substituted for- [u], even by good speakers, . 
but [au\ is to be considered the 'correct' sound. It 
is invariably spelled: 

aw, e. g. Au = fw], 'mead,' 'meadow.' 

There is a provincial pronunciation [ou] , [o o] 
for [au\ , corresponding to the [ei\ , [^e^] used instead 
of [at]. 

%* 1. Avoid substituting either a mixed vowel 
of the [<e]-type, as w in but, or any other soimd, 

1 The Cockney pronunciation approaches [cbu], with [<b] 
= o in hat^ 

ViBTOR, German Pronnnciation. 3 
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for the first element of [au], but use the short of [a], 
as pronounced m father, 2. Do not let the [a] of 
[au\ be shortened through the influence of a voice- 
less consonant following it, as may be the case in 
English, the [a] of [au] in out = [dut], [aut], being 
shorter than in loiid = \ldud\. 



The third diphthong ,- [o«] , is similar to English 
oi in oil, but the o in the latter is pronounced opener, 
= [o ], and the second element is rather a mixed 
vowel, the same as the second element of i in mine, 
— In German, instead of [61], [o^] is frequently 
pronounced (see remarks on [af]). The second ele- 
ment may, and often does, participate in the lip- 
rounding, the diphthong thus becoming [ou], [oo]. 
There is another pronunciation, vying with \oi\ for 
superiority, viz. [du], heard in the North-East and 
other parts of Germany, but the former appears the 
more usual form. The spellings used for the third 
diphthong are: 

\, eu\ e, ^, Heu = [h6(\, 'hay.' 

2. du\ e. g. glduUg = [ffloibig], 'believing.' 

3. ot, in originally Low German words; e. g. Boi 
= [hoi], 'buoy.* 

4. ieu, in the originally French word Lieutenant 
= [loitnant], 'lieutenant,' also spelled Leutnant 

Other varieties of this third diphthong occur in 
provincial pronunciation; e. g. [au], [ceS], 
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*^* Take care not to make the [o] of [di\ very 
open [o], as with English oi in oil = [ojl], nor to 
prolong it, as is very commonly done with the latter, 
making oil = [tf ^fl. ^ the German [oi\, the [o] 
should be short and only moderately open. 

NASAL VOWELS. 

Any vowel may be made nasal, by lowering the 
uvula during its articulation and thus allowing the 
nose to serve as a resonance-chamber in addition to 
the mouth-cavity. Nasal vowels are not used in 
genuine German words, but occur in words borrowed 
from the French language. Although they are very 
generally replaced by a 'pure' oral vowel followed 
by the nasal consonant [fj] = ng in ring ,^ careful 
speakers will retain them. They are, however, all 
pronounced long, whatever may be their quantity in 
French. The French spelling is always preserved; 
6. g. Ballon = [bald] 'balloon,' Chance = [ids9], 
'chance,' Bassin = [hasS], 'basin,' Trente-et-un 
= [trate'p], rather than [balofi], [sdi^so], [basei^], 
[traTite'^dri]. 

\* English speakers of German must be care- 
ful to give these nasal vowels their proper values, 
apart from the nasality, especially not to confuse [a] 
and [o], which axe kept quite as distinct in German 
as they are in French. 



^ The same is commonly done in English. 

3* 
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2. CONSONANTS. 

Consonants — with the exception of the aspi- 
rate, [h] ^ — are speech-sounds effected by either 
squeezing or stopping the outgoing breath in some 
part of the mouth or throat. Squeezed consonants 
are called 'continuants'; stopped consonants, * stops,' 
or 'explodents/ A voice-sound (vocal murmur) may 
be combined with any consonant of either class. Thus 
we have to distinguish between voiceless (or 'breath') 
stops or continuants, and voiced (or 'voice') stops 
or continuants. Voiceless consonants are, as a rule, 
pronounced more forcibly than voiced ones, where- 
fore the former are commonly called 'sharp,' the 
latter 'flat.' Voiced consonants do not occur final 
in German pronunciation. — If, whilst assuming any 
' stop '-articulation , we allow the air to pass out 
through the nose, by lowering the uvula, we obtain 
the corresponding 'nasal' consonant. 

The following diagram, which should be compared 

with the one given on page 9, shows the places in which 

the various stops and friction-channels are formed. 

Front and Back-Consonants 

ffH 
(Hard Palate) (Soft Palate) 

Jp- • JC 

Point- dt-nlr •••..,. 

Consonants zs U ^'"••... /^ (Uvnla) 

(Teeth) ^^^>.... /J^ r 

sonants 



^f 



1 See below, page 58. 
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LIP-CONSONANTS. 

Lip- STOP -BBEATH, [p], — This consonant is 
formed by closing and reopening ^ the lips. — It is 
the sound of English p in pea^ Up. — The German 
[p] is the same, except in the combination [pf]y 
when the [j3]-stop is usually, because more con- 
veniently, effected by pressing the lower lip against 
the upper teeth, the following continuant [f] having 
this lip-teeth articulation. Initial [p] preceding an 
accented vowel, or final [p] following one, is, as also 
often in English, aspirated, i. e. pronounced with a 
forcible emission of breath, almost as [p] 4- [h], 
German [p] is spelled: 

1. Pj e. g. Paar = [pdr], 'pair.' 

2. pp, after short vowels; e. g. JRappe= [rdp9]f 
'black horse.' 

3. b final, 2 e. g. ab = [op], 'off.' 

In the Middle and South of Germany, [p] is as 
a rule used in conversation, etc., in the beginning of 
a certain number of words only, whilst in all other 
cases Middle and South German speakers substitute 
for [p] their flat but voiceless [5]-sound, = [^], 
mentioned in the following section; and similarly 
with other stops. In some parts of the country the 
confusion is still greater.* 

^ SoiAetimes closing or opening only, according to the 
position in which the [p] occurs. 

2 i. e. followed by no other letter, or by consonants only. 

3 Partly these dialectal peculiarities, partly the by no 
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Lip-STOP-voiCB, [b], — Same as preceding sounds 
only pronounced voiced and flat. — English b in be^ 
rib. — German [5], which, as other voiced consonants^ 
does not occur at the end of a word, has only twa 
spellings : 

1. J, e. g. Bahn = [bdn], 'track/ /railway/ 

2. bb, in Low German and other loan-words; 
e. g. Ebbe = [eb^], 'ebb/ 

The Middle and South German J, = [J], ia 
voiceless, and might almost be described as a very 
weak [p]. This sound is also often used instead of 
[p], as has been remarked in the preceding section ► 



LiP-STOP-voicE-NASAii , [m], — English m in 
me, am, — German [m] is identical with the Eng- 
lish, ^ only it is not pronounced long when final after 
a short vowel, as it is in English. ^ It is spelled: 

1. m, e. g. mir = [mi'r], '(to) me.* 

2. mmy after short vowels; e. g. Lamm == 
[lam], 'lamb.* 



means dialectal but perfectly established German sound- 
law that all final consonants are pronounced voiceless and 
sharp, will account for the confusion as to the pronun- 
ciation of consonants exhibited by many German speakers 
of English and so amusingly illustrated in 'Punch' and 
other comical papers. 

* mpf, as in Kampf, 'fight/ is often [mf\ with lip- 
teeth [m], 

^ This remark applies to all German and English 
consonants; but only in the 'liquid' soimds [m], [n], [ij], 
[r], [/] need the difference be particularly insisted upon. 
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%* Pronounce [m] final after a short vowel, as 
in Lamm, very abrupdy. 



Lrp-TEETH-coNTiNTrANT-BREATH, [f], — In ut- 
tering this labiodental' sound the lower lip is pressed 
against the upper-teeth. — English f in fee^ if, has 
this sound. — The following spellings .occur for [f] c 

1./, e. g. Faii = \fdi\, ^m: 

2. ff, after short vowels; e. g. Schiff = [sif], 
'ship.' 

3. tJ, e. g. viel = [fi'T], 'much.* 

4. ph, mostly in words originally Greek; e. g. 
PhUosoph = [fi'lo'zd'f], 'philosopher.' 

5. pph, in the Greek name Sappho = [zdfd*]. 



Lip- TEETH -coNTiNTJANT- VOICE, [©] . — Same 
sound, flat and voiced. — German [v\ is like English 
V in very, but less distinctly buzzed. It is spelled : 

1. tr, e. g. wohl == [vd'l], 'well.' 

2. V, only in foreign words; e. g. Fcwe = 
[vdzo], *vase.' 

3. t<, in the combination qu; e. g. Qt^Z = 
[kvdl\, 'torture.' 

4 . trA, in the English word Whist = [vist] , ' whist. ' 
In Middle and part of South Germany the lip- 
teeth continuant [v] is replaced by a lip-lip con- 
tinuant, which, indeed, hardly deserves the name of 
continuant, as it is pronounced very rapidly, so that, 
as a rule, also its vocal quality is lost, or becomes 
indistinct. In the combinations qu and schw, that 
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is to say after the sounds [k] and [«], the lip-lip is 
very generally resorted to also by North German 
speakers, the sounds as a rule, becoming at the same 
time voiceless on account of its close connection 
with the voiceless [k] or [s] preceding it. But also 
when voiced, both the North and the South German 
lip-lip continuant are quite distinct from the sound 
of English w in. we, or w in queen, as neither are 
the lips rounded nor is the back of the tongue raised 
in their pronunciation. 

*^* 1 . Buzz German [t?] less strongly then Eng- 
lish [t?]. 2. Do not confuse German qu in pronun- 
ciation with English qu, nor pronounce German schw 
as you would pronounce shw in English. Compare 
Quell = [kvel], Svell,* with English quell = [kuel\. 



POINT- AND TEETH-CONSONANTS. 

PoiNT-STOP-BKEATH, [t\, — German [t] is pro- 
nounced by for a moment pressing either the tongue- 
point or else . part of the tongue-blade (the upper 
surface of the tongue-front immediately behind the 
point) against the roots of the upper teeth. The 
former mode is used in the North, the latter in the 
South of the country. In pronouncing English [t], 
the tongue point is in a similar position as with 
North German [t], but at the same time a portion 
of the hard palate appears to be covered by the 
tongue-blade. Thus English [t] approaches a front- 
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stop consonant; or forward [k],^ and has a decided- 
ly 'thicker' eflfect than German [t], — As to 'aspi- 
rated' [t]y see page 37, on [p], — For German [t] 
we have the following spellings : 

1. ^, e. g. Tau = [idu], ^rope.' 

2. tt, after short vowels; e. g. yett = [fet], 
'fat; 

3. th, e. g. Thai = [tdl], 'valley/ 

4. e^ .final, e. g. Hand = [hdni]^ 'hand.' 

5. d^, only rarely; e. g. Siadt = [i^a^], 'town.' 
South and Middle German practice generally 

replaces [t] by ' voiceless d' = [d]. See the follow- 
ing section, and remarks on [p], page 37. 

*^* In pronouncing German [t], try to form the 
stoppage between the tongue-point and the teeth- 
roots only. It is almost a stopped [p] = ^A in thin. 



Point-stop-voice, [d], — Same sound, flat and 
voiced. — German [d] is represented by: 

1. d, e, g. du [d&], *thou.' 

2. dd, after short vowels, in Low German or 
foreign words ; e. g. Kladde = [klddo], ' waste-book.' 

As to South and Middle German 'voiceless d' 
= [d]y compare remarks on [i], page 38. 



PoiNT-STOP-voiCE-NASAL , [w] . — The mouth- 
closure is the same as in German [t] or [d]. See 

* It is not always easy to keep English [t] and [k] 
distinct; at lecut will sound* like ac least, clay like tlai/, 
etc. No such difficulty is experienced in German. 
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remarks on [m]y page 38. — German [n] appears 
in spelling as: 

1. n, e. g. nie = [ni*]y 'never.* 

2. nn, after short vowels; e. g. Mann= [man], 
*man.' 

*^* Pronounce [n] final short also after a short 
vowel. 



Teeth-continuant-bbeath (thin), [s]. — In 
producing this sound, the breath is directed on to the 
teeth, by means of a narrow channel running in the 
longitudinal central line of the tongue-blade. The 
latter (in North German pronunciation a more for- 
ward part than in South German pronunciation] ap- 
proaches the gums just behind the upper teeth, but 
the sound owes its sibilance to the friction which 
the breath undergoes in passing out between the 
upper and lower front teeth. — English [s] is very 
similar to North German [«], but probably rather 
^ wider* in its tongue-articulation. — German [s] is 
written : 

1. «,i e. g. List = [list], 'stratagem.' 

2. ss,^ after short vowels; e. g. Kdsse = 
[kds9]y 'cash.* 

3. /j,3 e. g. Fufs = IfU's] 'foot.' 



1 In Gothic {'German') characters partly f, partly g. 

2 Represented by ff in Gothic characters. 

3 Still commonly printed ss. Gothic equivalent, ^ 

(not ffi. 
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4. c and p, in words from the French; e. g. 
Annonce = [^andsa], 'advertisement/ Fagon = 
\fas6\, 'shape; 

Besides ts^ its, etc., the combination [ts] is also 
spelled in the following ways: 

1. z, e, g. zu = [i8il']y 'to/ 'too.* 

2. tz, after short vowels; e. g. Satz = [«a^«]y 
'sentence.* 

3. c, before front vowels, in foreign words ;^ 
e. g. Cis = [tsis], 'C sharp.' 

4. t, before unaccented i^ in foreign words; 
e. g. Nation = [natsvd'n], 'nation.' 

For [^«], besides ks, chs, etc., we also have the 
spelling : 

X, e. g. .4a:< == [Akst], 'axe.' 

In Middle and South Germany, [s] is pro- 
nounced less strongly than in the North, and in no 
way differs from the sound used for North German 
[z\. See the following section. 

*^ Bear in mind that, although the same letter 
as English z, German z, apart from a few loan- 
words, has quite another phonetic value, i. e. [ts\y 
the [{] and the [s]. closely connected, but both pro- 
nounced strongly and distinctly = [t] and [«]. To 
pronounce German z ^= [z]y like English «, is utterly 
wrong; and the compromise tried by many English 
speakers of German, to make it = \dz\ , is not much 
better. Compare: — English zeal = [zu'l], Ger- 
man Ziel = [tsi'l], 'aim.' 
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Teeth-continuant-voice (thin), [z], — Same 
sound, flat and voiced. — English z in zeal, or s in 
Jose. — In German it is spelled : 

1. 5,1 only before vowels or liquids ; e. g. 50 = 
[zd'],^ *so.' 

2. z, only in some foreign words; e. g. Gaze 
= [ffdze], * gauze.' 

This voiced sound is generally recognized only 
in the North of Germany, In the Middle and South 
both for this and the preceding sounds a rather flat 
[«] -sound is used indiscriminately, which might be 
deflned as *^ voiceless [z]' = [z].^ Between vowels, 
however, it frequently becomes voiced, no matter 
whether it stands for the North German [z], or [s]. 
On the stage the two sounds are kept distinct. 



TEETH-CONTINXrANT-BREATH (bBOAD), [f]. The 

^ broad* sibilant in German is formed by the breath 
escaping in a broad current between the upper and 
lower teeth-rows whilst the lips are protruded in order 
to increase the resonance for the hissing sound produced 
by the friction of the breath passing over the edges of 
the teeth. — English [s] , the sound of $h in shy, has 
a different articulation, the blade of the tongue being 
retracted and approached to the hard palate, thus 



* Always f when Gothic characters are used. 

2 Or [sz6'], as [sz] is often heard for [2] mitial. 

3 Middle and South German poets, Goethe and Schiller 
not excepted, therefore do not object to rhymes such as 
Ord/se : GetVse, 
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forming a second friction-channel in addition to the 
one supplied by the teeth ; protrusion of the lips, on 
the other hand, is dispensed with. — For German 
[s] the following spellings are used: 

1. schy^ e. g. scharf =: [^drf], 'sharp/ 

2. s initial before p or t,"^ e. g. sprechen = 
[Sspregdn]^ 'speak/ stehen = [stS'en]^ 'stand.* 

3. ch, only in French words; e. g. Chef = 
[sef] , ' head, * ' principal . ' 

4. sh, also in English words; e. g. Shawl = 
[sdl], 'shawl.' 

b, X, in Don Quixote y which is generally pro- 
nounced after the French fashion = [ddkviot]. 
Besides isch, [ts] is also spelled: 

1, c, in Italian words; e.g. Cicerone, 'cicerone.' 

2. cA, in foreign words; e. g. Guttapercha = 
[gutapertsa], 'gutta percha.' 

In large districts of the originally Low German 
part of the country, also in Hanover, initial s pre- 
ceding p or ty as in sprechefiy stehen, is pronounced 
[s\y in accordance with the spelling. This provin- 
cialism is to be explained in the following way. In 
Middle High German, not only the present initial 
sp and st (corresponding to sp and st in the cognate 
English words, e. g. sprechen = speak, stehen = 
stand) , but also the modem initial schl, schm, schn, 
and schw (corresponding to English si, sm, sn, and 



1 fd^ in Gothic characters. 

2 f (fp, ft) in Gothic characters. 
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MO, e. g, scMagen = slay ^ Schmerz = smarty 
JSchnee = snow^ schmmmen = swim) were spelled 
with s, and pronounced accordingly. From explicit 
statements of grammarians writing in the first half 
of the sixteenth century, we know, however, that in 
all these cases, sp and st included, the s had in 
their time come to be pronounced the same as sch, 
and that sch instead of s was often, as now regular- 
ly, written before I, m, w, and w, but rarely before 
p and t, where the old habit of writing s prevailed 
in the end.^ When the Low Germans, in learning 
the literary High German, came across such spellings 
as sprechen and stehen, they pronounced the sp and 
M all the more readily [sp] and [st], as initial sp 
and st never had, and, in fact, never has, up to the 
present day, been pronounced otherwise in the corre- 
sponding Low German words, with which they had 
hitherto been, and continued to be, familiar. Thus 
[spregan] and [stS'on] etc., for [spre^n] and [stS'an] 
clearly are hybridisms, which cannot be admitted in 
good pronunciation, and have deservedly been banished 
from the stage, even in tfce town of Hanover itself. 
\* 1. Try to pronounce German [S] without 
pointing the tip of the tongue towards the gums or 
the hard palate. 2. Eemember that initial sp and 
st stand for schp and scht , and that to pronounce 



* Probably on account of the frequent occurrence of 
initial sp and st in Latin, and because schpr, schtr (the 
other combinations, si, sm, etc., not occurring before r, or 
any other consonant) would have looked very ungainly. 
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them [sp] and [st], instead of [sp] and [st], would 
be Low German^ or English. 



Teeth-contdtuakt-voice (bboad), [i], — Same 
sound, flat and voiced. — English [z]=s in pleasure 
differs from German [z], as English [s] does from 
German [s], — This sound is not a genuine Ger- 
man sound, but has been borrowed from abroad, 
together with its spellings: 

1. y, mostly in French words; e. g. Journal ^=^ 
[zumdl], 'journal.' 

2. ff, and ffe, in words originally French, Ita- 
lian, etc.; e. g. Logia ^= [lo'zi'], * lodging,' Sergeant 
= [zeridnt], 'sergeant.' 

The combination \di]y which also does not occur 
in originally German words, is spelled in the same 
ways : 

1. y, in a few English words; e. g. Jockey = 
{diokat], 'jockey.' 

2. g, also in English loan-words; e. g. Gentle- 
man =s [d&entolmen], 'gentleman.'^ 

In the Middle and South of Germany, the [«]- 
sound is not recognised, and [z] , [d£] are pronounced 
as if spelled sch, tsch, not so strongly as North 
German {i], [tS\, but rather = [|], \di] — voiceless, 
but flat. See remarks on [«], page 44. 



* The [d\ is often omitted, [dlii6ha%\f [d£Snt9lmen] thus 
becoming [Ukat], [!LSnt9lmen], etc. 
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Point-continuant- VOICE (tkilled), [r]. — Ger- 
man lingual [r] is formed by bringing the tongue- 
point loosely against the gums and causing it to 
vibrate by means of the outgoing breath. It is, as 
a rule, voiced, but occasionally it becomes voiceless 
when closely connected with breath-consonants. — 
English [r] (initial or medial) has a similar tongue- 
position, but is not, or very little, trilled, except in 
provincial (Scotch, Irish, etc.) pronunciation. — Ger- 
man [r] is represented by : 

1. r, e. g. rauh = [rdu], 'rough.' 

2. rr, after short vowels; e. g. Narr = [ndr], 
'iooV 

3. rh, and rrh, in words originally Greek; e. g. 
Rhaharler = \rabdrh9r], ^rhubarb;* Kdtarrh = 
[katdr]y 'catarrh,* 'cold.* 

Tongue-point [r] is still the only one admitted 
in artistic singing, and in the stage-language, apart 
from farcical comedies and the like. In general use 
it is, however, rapidly losing ground before the 
'uvular* or 'guttural* [r] (uvular trill), in England 
known as the 'Northumbrian burr,' which already 
prevails in large districts, both in North and South 
^^ Germany. 1 — Final r = [r], and er = [^r], have. 



1 This is to be regretted, as the guttural [r] is ,cer- 
tainly a less pleasing sound than the lingual [r], and more- 
over, if not distinctly trilled, is very apt to clash with the 
back-continuants [c] and [;], thus War en, 'goods,' sound- 
ing like Wageriy 'carriage,' wart '(you) were,' like wagt 
* ventures,' etc. 
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with a vast number of speakers, entirely lost their 
[r] -sound, and have become an open vowel, mostly 
some kind of [a], or else [ce], or [a]. Thus a native 
of Berlin will call himself, not a [berli'nsr], but a 
[beali'na]; hier, *here,' is pronounced [A^a], sehr, 
'yery,' [zS'a]y t?or, 'before,* [fd'o], nur, 'only,* 
[n&a], war, 'was,* [vd] or [vda], Kinder, 'chil- 
dren/ [kinda]y etc.; just as English here has be- 
come, at Ibast in the South, [Ma], there, [dS'o], 
for, [fda], poor, [pHa], [pda], far, [fda], [fd], 
better, [beta], except when immediately followed by 
another word beginning with a vowel, ^hen final r 
in English (not in German) i recovers its [r] -sound. ] 
But the final 'vocal* r = [a], etc., is not yet con- 
sidered as belonging to ' correct* German pronuncia- 
tion, and can, therefore, just as little be recom- 
mended to English speakers of German, as can the 
'guttural' r. 

\* Pronounce r (rr, rh, rrh), wherever it oc- 
curs in German spelling, also when final, as a dis- 
tinctly trilled tongue-point [r] ; also avoid lengthening 
an accented short vowel preceding final r as in hart, 
'hard,* which is pronounced [hart], and not with 
long a, as e. g. in zart, 'tender' = [tsdrt]. 



POINT-TEETH-CONTINUANT- VOICE (dIVEDEd) , [I]. 

Whilst the tip of the tongue forms a centre stop against 
the gums, the breath is allowed to escape between 
the sides of the tongue and the teeth. The back ^ 
of the tongue is not raised, as it is in pronouncing 

ViBTOB, German Pronnnciation. 4 
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English [/], which by this receives a guttural character. 
Like [r], [I] is regularly voiced. — There are only 
two spellings for German [I] : 

1. /, e. g. lahm = [Idm], 'lame.' 

2. II, after short vowels; e. g. voll = [fol], 
'full.' 

\* The back of the tongue must be kept down 
in pronouncing German [I], especially when final, to 
avoid gutturality. 

FRONT- AND BACK-CONSONANTS. 

Back-stop-breath, [k] . -*- This stop is formed, 
as in English, between the back of the tongue and 
a more or less forward part of the palate, according 
to the sound following or preceding the [A] -sound. 
In articulating German [k] , however, a smaller por- 
tion of the palate is covered, and it is therefore 
less 'thick' in its acoustic effect than the English 
sound. The spelling varies greatly: 

1. A, e. g. kahl = [kdl], 'bald.' 

2. cky after short vowels; e. g. dick = [dik], 
'thick.' 

3. cA, in a number of German words, when 
followed by 5 = [s]] e. g. Achse = \^dks9], 'axle;' 
also in many foreign words, names, etc., e. g. Chor 
= [kd-r], 'choir.' 

4. q, always followed by w = [t?]; e. g. Quelle 
= [kvSlo], 'well,' 'spring;' in foreign words some- 
times preceded by c, which is not pronounced sepa- 
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rately; e. g. Acquisition = [dkm'zi'tsi'd'n], * acqui- 
sition.' 

5. c, in foreign words; e. g. Cognac = [konjak], 

* cognac/ 

6. cc, also in foreign words; e. g. Accord == 
['ak6r(]j 'accord.' 

7. g final, followed by « in Jlugs = [^tiks],^ 

* quickly ; ' . also in a few foreign words, e. g. Log = 

[/OA], 40g.'2 

8. ^^ final, in a few foreign words; e. g. Brigg 
= [irt*], 'brig.' 



Back-stop-voice, \g\, — Same sound, flat and 
voiced. — English \g\, as pronounced in go ^ heg, 
differs from German \g\y as English [}c\ does from 
German [k] . — The German spellings are : 
^^ 1. g, initial only, ^ except in foreign words ; e. 
g. gut = [gi!t't], 'good,' regieren = [re'gi'ren], 
'reign,* Regress = [re'gres], 'regress.' 

2. gg,' after short vowels, in Low German loan- 
words, etc.; e. g. FlcLgge = \Jlag9\, 'flag.' 

3. ^, in foreign words; e. g. Quitarre = 
[gi'tdro], 'guitar.' 



* Originally genitive case of Flug, 'flight,' which was 
vluc = Ifliik] in Middle High German, but is now [Jlil'c] 
in the prevailing pronunciation. See page 56 on [c].[ 
2 Also spelled Logg. 
^ 3 Also after prefixes, like 6e-, ge-, ver-, zer- etc., and 
in composition; e. g. vergehen, 'pass away' = lferg^'9n], 
abgehen, 'go away' = l'dpge'9n], as gehen, 'go' = [gS'm]. 

4* 
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In North German provincial pronunciations, 
the corresponding continuants, [f] , or \j], [j], [c] 
are used instead of [ff]; e. g. [j] in Berlin ffut = 
[jii't], [c] in Westphalian gut = [cUt't]. 



Back-stop-voice-nasal , [;j]. — The mouth- 
closure is the same as for [k] or [ff], English ng 
in singer, — See remarks on [m], page 38. — This 
sound, which, as in English, does not occur at the 
beginning of a word, is represented by; 

1. ng, e.g. singen = [zif^on], 'sing,* long = 
[%], 'long.* 

2. n, before [k] or, in foreign words, [g]: e. g. 
Dank = [da^A], 'thanks,* Albalonga = [albar- 
Idfiga] (name) . 

3. ^, before w, in foreign words; e. g. Agnes 
= [dfjnes] (name). 

\^ Final ng, as in lang , is pronounced [fjk], in- 

stead of [q] pimply, in a great part of North Ger- 
many ; [f^g] instead of [fj] = medial ng, as in singen, 
is heard in Westphalia only. These provincialisms are 
gradually retreating before the simple [;j]. 

*** [jj], which is only found after short vowels, 
must be pronounced abruptly. 



Fkont-continttant-bbeath , [p]. — This con- 
sonant, the so-called 'eV?A-Laut,' is formed between 
the front of the tongue and the middle of the hard 
palate, in the same place where the vowel [t] is 
articulated. — It is not a regular English consonant. 
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but sometimes occurs as the initial sound of hue, 
hew, etc. — In German, we have the two spellings : 
1. ch, after front vowels, and after consonants; 
e. g. ich = [Vp], 'I,' solch'=^ [^olg], 'such;' also 
initial ch in many foreign words ; e. g. Charon = 
[gdron] (proper name). 
\y^ 2. g final, after front vowels, and after con- 
sonants; e. g. Sieg = [^i'o], 'victory,* Berg = 
[herg\y ' mountain . ' 

In certain districts, this sound approaches [h], 
especially English [s], on which see page 44. In 
good pronunciation, the two sounds are kept distinct. 
Instead of [g] , in the North-East the back conti- 
nuant [c] is used before back vowels, as in Charon, 
— As to the pronunciation of g final = [f], it is 
not generally adopted. The older pronunciation, as in 
Middle High German = [A], making Sieg = [zi'k'\, 
and Berg = \berk], may still be heard, not only 
among the population in some parts of the country, 
as in Suabia and Silesia, but also — yet with many 
exceptions — on the stage and in the concert-room. 
According to contemporary grammarians, however, 
it had become the Midland practice to pronounce 
final ^ as a continuant = ch, as early as the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century; and of late it has 
been and still keeps on rapidly spreading North, East, 
and South. It may safely be said to be used by 
at least two- thirds of all speakers of German, also 
by many of those who still pronounce medial g as 
a voiced stop = [^], as is done in Hanover. Es- 
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pecially the suffix ^, as in Konig, ^king/ is almost 
universally pronounced [ig].^ 

*^* 1. Take care to keep [g] distinct as well 
from [s] as from the back-continuant or 'acA-Laut', 
[c], which is quite a different sound. Compare the 
diagram, page 36, and the remarks on [c], page 55. 
2. Pronounce final ff after front vowels, etc., exact- 
ly the same as ch in ich, i. e. as a sharp voiceless 
continuant, and not as a voiced, or half-voiced one, 
as Englishmen are inclined to do. To use [k] instead 
would not be wrong, but old-fashioned, and would 
sound formal in ordinary conversation. 



Fbont-contintjant-voice , \j]. — Same sound, 
flat and voiced. — English y in yes, you, if distinctly 
buzzed, may be identified with German \j] ; it appears, 
however, to be commonly pronounced as a semivowel 
= [e] . — German [/] is spelled : 

1 . y , only initial in genuine German words ; 
e. g. ja = \jd\, 'yes,* Major = [majd'r], 'major.* 

2. y, in foreign words; e. g. Yukatan = 
y&katan] (name), loyal = [lo'jdl], * loyal.' 

3. not represented in words originally French 
such as Bouteille = [bu'teljo], 'bottle,* Mignon = 
[minjq] (name),^ etc. 



^ In some parts of the Low German North, final g is, 
in opposition to the general practice of pronouncing final 
consonants sharp, made voiced, or half-voiced. 

2 Unaccented i, otherwise pronounced [r], or [r], often 
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\y^ 4. g medial, 1 after front vowels, and after con- 

sonants; e. g. Siege = [zi'j'd], 'victories,' Berge 
= [berja], 'mountains,' regnen = [rS'jndn], 'rain.' 
In Middle and South Germany, [j]y except when 
represented in spelling by ^, is replaced by \i] = 
English y in yes, as usually pronounced. When = 
g in spelling, it is in Middle Germany not distin- 
guished from ch = 'icA-Laut,' i. e. it is pronounced 
as weak [p], or voiceless [^*], = [/]; e. g. Siege = 
[si' go], Berge = [iergo], regnen == [rS'Qnan], as 
if spelled, Sieche, Berch^, re[e)chnen^ In the South 
of Germany, as also in Silesia, instead of \J] = g 
the back-stop is used, [g], or in Silesia [g]. The 
latter mode of pronunciation is also met with,, in- 
dividually and in whole districts, in the North, e. g. 
in Hanover. 2 In the suffix ig , followed by some ^ 
inflectional termination, as e. g. in keiliger, or, with 
i omitted, heiVger, g is mostly pronounced \j] even \ 
in districts where medial [g] generally prevails. 



Back-continuant-bbeath , [c], — This sound, 
the 'acA-Laut,' is articulated between the back of 

becomes [j\ in such words as Familie = [fami'ljd], 'fami- 
ly,' Spamen = [spdnjm], * Spain,' etc. 

* i. e. before vowels, or before liquids (/, m, w, r) form- 
ing part of the stem of the word. Thus regnen = [ri'jndn] , 
the stem being regn, regen. 

2 Before radical liquids g in Hanoverian pronunciation, 
is either treated as medial, and pronounced [g], or as final, 
and (after c* etc.) pronounced [c] ; e. g. regnen either = 
[rSgnen] or [r^'cn9n]. 
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the tongue and the middle of the soft palate, where 
also the vowel [u] is formed. — It may be heard from 
Scotchmen, for ch in lochj or for wh in whatj where 
however, it is * labialized , ' the lips being rounded 
as in pronouncing [u]. — The German [c] has the 
following spellings (compare 'icA-Laut,' page 52): 

1, ch, after back vowels; e. g. ach = [^dc], 
'ah/ Buck = [b4'c], 'book.* 

2. cch, in some Greek or Latin names; e. g. 
Bacchus = [bdcus]. 

V 3. ^ final ^ after back vowels; e. g. Taff = 

[tdc], 'day', zog = [tsd'c], 'drew' (sing.). 

As to ff final, whether = [c] , or [k] , see remarks 
on ff, final after front vowels, page 53. 



V 



Back-continxtant-voice , [j], — Same' sound, 
flat and voiced. — [j] has the same relationship 
to [ff] as [c] has to [k], — In German it is repre- 
sented only by : 

ff, medial, after back vowels; e. g. Taffe = 
[tdj9], 'days,' zoffen = [ts6'j9n]y 'drew' (plur.). 

Provincially , as also individually , [ff] or [ff] is 
used for [j], just as it is used for [j]. See remarks 
o^ [j]> page 55. 

THROAT-CONSONANT. 

Throat-stop-bkeath , [']. — This sound, the 
^glottal stop,' is produced by closing and suddenly 
reopening the glottis on a passage of breath, in the 
same manner as in coughing, only less forcibly. 
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The glottal stop, which is not used in English, un- \ 
less it occasionally replace a 'dropped A/ in German 
regularly precedes every initial vowel, also of the 
second and following parts of compounds. In the 
usual spelling it is not represented. E. g. all = 
pa/], 'all/ ilberall = ^U'bof^dl], 'everywhere,' irren 
= [iran], 'err,* abirren = [dpHren]^ 'swerve.' 
Only where a compound is no longer felt as such, 
the glottal stop is omitted, e. g. alldn = l^aldtn], 
'alone', from all = [^dl], 'all,' and ein = ['am], 
'one.'^ When little words, such as ipA, er, es, are 
closely connected with the preceding word, they in 
becoming unaccented, frequently lose their initial ['], 
e. g. tvill ich = [vil ig], hat er = [hdt 9r], mu/s 
es = [mus 9s], instead of [vU Vp], [hdt '&r], [mtis 

In different, especially South German, provincial 
pronunciations, the glottal stop is not regularly ob- ' 
served, or not used at all. ' 

*^* Be careful to employ the ['] before every v 
initial nbt altogether unaccented vowel in German, 
also in compounds. Say [^dpHran], not [dpirQn]^ 
or perhaps [dbiron], etc. 



1 So also Ohacht = [6'hac1]y not [' op'^cfl , *heed,* 
Mndde = ['din8'd9]y not [*din!8'd9], * desert,* daraus = 
[ddrdiis], heraus = [herdus], hinaus = [Hindus] , *out of 
it,* and similar adverbs compounded with dar, her, hin, etc. 

2 Quite exceptional seems '« ist = [sist]^ *it is,' *'tis,' 
instead of es ist = [es Hst]. 
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THE ASPIRATE [A]. 

K we assume the position for any vowel and 
emit breath without at the same time producing any 
voice-sound, we pronounce the so-called aspirate, 
commonly designated by the letter h. This sound 
might be called a 'voiceless vowel,' but it resem- 
bles a consonant in its acoustic effect, and is generally 
looked upon as such. In connection with other 
sounds, it would hardly be audible unless followed 
by a vowel proper ; at all events, it is not under any 
other circumstances employed as a speech -sound 
either in English or German. — In English, the 
emission of breath forming the [A] is not very strong, 
and still sensibly diminishes before the following 
vowel commences; German \K\ is pronounced for- 
cibly and immediately connected with the following 
vowel, which, as may be inferred, must have some 
(not necessarily primary) accent. The German [A]- 
sound is never 'dropped,' even by the most vulgar 
speakers. 1 It is always represented by: 

A, e. g. Hand = [hdni], 'hand/ Ahom = 
[dhom], * maple-tree.* 

*^* Pronounce German [A] strongly and short- 
ly, avoiding the decrescendo effect of English [A]. 
Compare English hand = [hydnd] with German 
Hand = [hdnt]. 

1 The written letter A, however, is very often *mute,' 
or only serves to indicate that the following or preceding 
vowel is long. See the following chapter, and also the 
examples given on pages 10, 12, 16, 18, 19, 22, 26, 29. 
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THE LETTERS OF THE ALPHABET 

AND THEIR PHONETIC VALUES IN GERMAN. 

Having in the preceding chapter considered the 
German speech- sounds and their spellings, we may 
now try to determine in detail when a certain letter 
or letter-combination is to have the one or the other 
of the various pronunciations for which it may 
stand. 

It will be useful to premise the following re- 
marks with reference to German spelling and syl- 
labication. 

A syllable is 'open,' when it terminates in a 
vowel; it is * closed,* when the last sound (or letter) 
is a consonant. In German syllabication, simple 
consonants between vowels are allotted tb the second 
syllable, the former syllable thus remaining 'open.' 
yi, cA, and sch^ ph^ th^ dt, nff , where they re- 
present one sound only, are treated as simple con- 
sonants. Double consonants, and two different con- 
sonants, are divided between the two syllables, and 
thus the former syllable becomes ' closed.' ^ In an 



1 For kk, ck is written (divided k-k). — Digraphs 
and trigraphs are never doubled, cA, sch, etc. also occurring 
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open syllable, if not unaccented, the vowel is pro- 
nounced long ; in a closed syllable, not being the last, 
it is pronounced short. When a closed syllable is the 
last, its vowel is short if followed by more than one 
consonant-sign,^ but long if followed by one only, 
because it becomes open as soon as an inflectional 
termination beginning with a vowel is added; e. g. 
gut, *good,* gute. In word-forms that can take no in- 
flection, and in some few that can be inflected, simple 
flnal consonants are written also after short vowels; 
e. g. mit, 'with.' Loan-words generally retain their 
original spelling, at least partly, and therefore must 
not be expected to comply with these rules. 

a. 

1. = [5] in open syllables, 2 e. g. da, 'there,' 
laden 'load;' and before simple final consonants; 
e. g. war^ 'was.' 

Before fs (when it does not stand for ss^ but re- 



where chch, schsch ought to be written according to the 
general rule. — Muta cum liquida (stop + /, m, «, or r) 
in words from the Latin or Greek both belong to the 
second syllable; e. g. Airem = A-trem, 

1 Final /« = | is in many words to be read as ss = ff, 
which is not used at the end of a word ; e. g. Rofs ; 'horse,' 
dative case, Bosse, but Flofs, *raft,* dative case, Flofse, 
See, however, note (3) on page 42. 

2 As has been repeatedly remarked before, long vowels 
not receiving the principal stress are, if not final, more or 
less reduced in quantity, and may be treated as short. 
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mains Js before terminations beginning with a 
vowel) = [s\ in : 

o/«,i ate Mafsy measure 

frafst ate «a/)?, sat 

Frafa^ food Spa/a, fun 

mo/i, measured vergafs, forgot 

Before ch (which consequently does not stand 
for chch) = [c] in : 

hrachy fallow sprach, spoke 

brack, broke Sprache, language. 

Schmachy disgrace 

Exceptions. — Short [a] in open syllable, in 
interjections: rfa, 'there!* na^ 'well?' and. in loan- 
words such as : 

Araher,^ Arab Kanevas,^ canevas 

AUaqtiBy attack Karneval,^ carnival 

Fiaker? cab MetapheVf metaphor 

Gala, gala Saphiry sapphire 

Grammatik, grammar Tachako, chako, military 
Kakadu,^ cockatoo cap. 

Short [a] before simple final consonant, mostly 
in words that cannot be inflected, and in loan-words : 

ahy of Br&utigam,^ bridegroom 

am S3 an dem, at the Damf in Damhirsch, 

an, at, on fallow deer 

As, ace das, that, the 



^ Compounds, derivatives, etc. always included. 
2 s= ['drab9r], [kdkadu], [kdn9vas], [kdm9val]. But 
arabisch «= ['ardbis]. 

8 ss lfi'dk9r]. Also pronounced [ftak9r], 
4 = ^i^ijam]. 
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Tombak,^ tombac 
Vivat,^ cheer 
Wal, in WalnufSf walnut 
was, what. 



Eidam,^ son-in-law 
Islam ^ Islam 
JTajp, cape 
Nektar,^ nectar 
Seraph f^ seraph 
2. = [a] in closed ^ syllables; e. g. warten, 
'wait/ all, 'all/ 

Exceptions. — Long [a] in closed syllable in : 



AdleVf eagle 
Arty manner 
Bart, beard 
Bratsche, viol 
Glatz (name) 
Gratz (name) 



Harz, resin (also name) 
Magdy maid 
Papsty pope 
Qt^rz, quartz 
sar^, tender. 



au. 



1. Regularly = [a]: 
-4o/, eel 

^ar, eagle (and name) 
Aaa, carrion 
Haar, hair 



Paar, pair, (cm) /?aor, some 
Saaly hall, saloon 
iSaa^, seed 
Staatf state. 
! [a], unaccented, in Isaak = {^i'zak], 'Isaac' 



ah. 
Always = [a]; e. g. nah, 'near/ fahnden, 
'search.* 



1 = ['rfte?am], fw^am], also ['islam], [ndktar], [zS'raf], 
[tombak], [vi'vat]. 

2 If final, such syllables only as remain closed if a 
termination beginning with a vowel is added. See remarks 
on page 60. 

3 i. e. oa as a digraph. No notice is taken of words like 
Baal (name) , Barlaam (name) , where either a has its 
separate value. Similarly in the following sections. 
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at. 



1. = [at] in German words and naturalized 
loan-words : 

Bat, bay, frith Mai, May 

Hat, shark Maid, maiden 

Haiti, groye Mais, maize 

Kaiser, emperor Maisch, mash 

Laib, loaf Bain, ridge of land 

Laich, spawn /Sat;^, string 

iate, layman Waid, woad 

Lakai, lackey Waise, orphan; 

also in German or Germanized names, as Mailand, 
'Milan,' Main^ Mater, etc., and, followed by mute I, 
in some French words in ail, where [at] is very 
nearly the original pronunciation ; e. g. Detail, 'de- 
tail'; similarly -ailles in Versailles (name).* 

2. = \e], in French words, where ai is thus 
pronounced in French; e. g. Palais, 'palace.' 

ain. 
Pronounced [|] in French loan-words such as 
Train^ 'baggage' (of an army). 

am, an. 
Pronounced [a] in French loan-words such as 
Chance, ' chance . ' 2 



* Yet, as French / mouilU is generally taken for [lf\, 
and final voiced \j] becomes voiceless [g] according to a 
German sound-law mentioned before, [de'tdlc], [verzdlg], in- 
stead of [de'tdt], [versdt], etc.j are very frequently heard, 
especially in the North. 

2 Not when am is followed by a lip-stop, or an by a 
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au. 

1. = \au\ in all really German words; e. g. 
Au, 4ea.' 

2. = \o'\ in French loan-words; e. g. Sauce, 
* sauce.' 

aw. 

Pronounced [a] in the English loan-word Shawl, 
^ shawl. ' 

ay. 

1. = [di\, only used in names; e. g. Bayern, 
'Bavaria.' 

2. = \e\ in loan-words such as Essay, ^ 'essay.' 



1. = \e\ in open syllables; e. g. sden, 'sow;' 
and before simple final consonants; e. g. Bar, 
'bear.' 

Before fs final (not standing for ss) = [s] in : 

Gefli/s, vessel gemU/s, according to 

GefrU/s, food GesU/s, seat, bottom. 

Before ch (not standing for chch) = [c] in Ge- 
sprdch, 'conversation;' also in ndchst (stem, ndch), 
'next.' 



point-stop: Champagner = [iampdnpr], 'champagne;' Gou- 
vemante = [gwvemdnt^] , 'governess;' Guirlande = \^ir- 
ldnd9], 'garland.' — Bankier = [baijkjS'], 'banker.' 
1 = ['See], 
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' Before dt = [t] in Stadte, ' towns/ ^ 

2. = [e] in closed syllables; e. g. Hdnde, 
'hands.' 

Exceptions. — Long \e\ in closed syllable in: 
GrUtz (= Qratz) (name) 2 KartUtsche, cartouch. 
hUtscheln, 'caress 

ah. 

Invariably = \e\\ e. g. mdhen^ 'mow;* Ahre, 
'ear* (of com). 

au. 

Always = [ot\; e. g. glduhig, 'believing.' 



1. = [5], initial or medial; ^ e. g. Bahn, 'track,' 
Liebe, 'love,' Uhler, 'worse.' 

2. = [/>], final;* e. g. ah off, liebt^ 'loves,' 
Ublich, ' customary . ' 



* As the singular Stadt is invariably pronounced with 
short [a] , the Middle and South German short [e] in Stiidte 
seems more correct than the North German [e], which, 
however, prevails also on the stage. 

2 So also in KUniggriitz and similar compounds. 

3 i. e. followed by a vowel, or by a liquid consonant 
(/, m, w, r) forming part of the stem of the word, an un- 
accented e = [9] generally being omitted before the liquid; 
e. g. abler = iibeler\ stem, iibl, or rather UheL 

^ Consonants, not initial, and followed by a liquid 
not belonging to the stem (see preceding note) , or by any 
other consonant, are also treated as finaL In Ublich, * custo- 

ViETOK, German Pronnnciation. 5 
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hi. . 
Pronounced [b]; e. g. Ebhe, 'ebb/ 



1.. Regularly = \ts\ before front vowels; e. g. 
CiSy 'C sharp/ ^ So also before k in Polish names, as 
Potocki. 

2. Regularly = [k] in other cases, i. e. before 
back vowels, before consonants, and final; e. g. 
Cognac, ' cognac/ 

3. = [s] before front vowels, in French words; 
e. g. AnnoncBy 'advertisement/ 

4. = [ts\ before front vowels, in Italian words ; 
e. g. Cicerone^ 'cicerone/ 2 

cc. 

1. = [kts] before front vowels; e. g. Accent 
= [^aktsent] 'accent/ 

2. = [k] before back vowels; e. g. Accord, 
'accord/ 



mary,' the stem is iih, Itch being the suffix. There is 
another word aWtcA, 'sickly,' standing for Uhellich, where J 
is pronounced [h\ according to the preceding note. 

1 So also in Offider (= Offizier), 'officer.' There is 
an affected pronunciation, = [qfi'str], which must not be 
imitated. 

2 In Cello, Violoncell, 'violoncello,' Cellist, 'violon- 
cellist,' c is commonly pronounced [«] : [SSlo'], [vvo'lgs^l], 
[selist]. 
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cch. 

Pronounced [c] in some Greek and Latin words ; 
e. g. Bacchic, Gracchus. 



cct. 

Pronounced [l£\ in a few Italian loan-words ; e. g. 
Caprtccioj 'capriccio.' 

ch. 

1 . = [f ] after front vowels , and after con- 
sonants; e. g. ich, 'I,' solch, *sucli/ and always 
in the derivative syllable chen; e. g. Mamachen, 
' dear mamma.' 

Also initial, in the following and similar foreign 
words: 



Ckalkis, Chalcis 
Chares (name) 
Charts (name) 
Charon (name) 
ChUronea, Chaeronea 
Charyhdis (name) 
Chauker, Chauci 
Chemie, chemistry 
Cheops (name) 
Cherson (name) 
Chersones, Chersonesus 



Chertisker, Cherusci 
Chiasma, chiasma 
ChimUre, chimera 
China, China 
Chios (name) 
Chiron (name) 
Chirurg, surgeon 
Chlamys, chlamys 
Chrie, chria 

Chrysostomus, Chrysostom 
chihonisch, chthonian. 



Cherub, cherub 

In the Old German names Childerich^ Chilperich^ 
[q\ is also pronounced for ch, 

2. = [c] after back vowels, e. g. ach, 'ah.' 

5* 
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3. = [k] when followed by radical s = [s], 
in the following German words: 



Achsey axle 
Achsel, shoulder 
Bucks, in Buchshaum, box- 
wood 
Biiehse, box, rifle 
Backs, badger 
Deicksel, thill 
dreckseln, turn (on a lathe) 
Eideckse, lizard 
Feckser, layer', bud 
Flacks, flax 



Fleckse, sinew 
Fucks, fox 
Lacks, salmon 
Lucks, lynx 
Ockse, ox 
Sackse, Saxon 
8ecA«, six 
u'acAtfen, grow 
weckseln, change 
Weicksel, Vistula 
Wickse, blacking. 



Also in Chemnitz f Chur (names) , and the follow- 
ing and some other words, not originally German: 



Ckalcedon,^ chalcedony 
CkaldUa, Chaldflea 
CkamUleon, chameleon 
Ckan (also Khan), khan 
Ckaos^ chaos 
Ckarakter, character 
Ckhe (name) 
Cklor, chlorine 

So also in Italian 
'scherzo.' 

4. = [s\ in French loan-words, of which the 
following are among the most common with ch initial : 

Ckaine, chain Ckampignon, champignon 

Ckaise, carriage Ckance, chance 

ckamois, chamois ckangieren, change 

Ckampagner, champagne Ckarade. charade 



Cklorus (name) 

Ckolera, cholera 

Ckor, choir 

Ckrestomatkie, chrestomathy 

Ckrisam, chrism 

Ckrist, Christian 

Ckrom, chromium 

Ckronik, chronicle. 

loan-words; e. g. Scherzo , 



1 = [kaltse'don]. When name of town, = [caUse'don]. 

2 Also pronounced [^dos]. 
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Charge^ commission Chemisettf shirt-froiit 

Charlatan, charlatan chevaleresk, chivalrous 

Charlotte (name) Chicane (= Schikane), chicane 

charmanty charming Chiffre, cipher 

Charpie, lint Chignon, chignon 

Chaussee, high road Chimdre(s=SchimUr^,Q\i\met2L 

Chefy principal CAoA;/ shock. 

5. = [ts\, in a few foreign words; e. g. Outtor- 
perchuj 'guttapercha.' ^ 

Pronounced [k]\ e. g. dick, Hhick/ 

cqu. 

Pronounced [qv\\ e. g. Acquisition, 'acquisition/ 

9- 
Always = [s] in French loan-words ; e. g. Fagon, 
* shape/ 

d. 

1. = [cf], initial and medial; e. g. du, 'thou,' 
drei, 'three,' Hdnde, 'hands.' 

2. = [t], final; e. g. Hand, 'hand,' handlich, 
'handy.' 

3. Mute in French words such a-s Fonds, 'fund.' 

dd. 
Pronounced [d]; e.g. Kladde, 'waste- book.' 



* = [gutapSrtia]. Often also pronounced [gutapdr^a]. 
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dL 

Pronounced [t\\ e. g. Stadt, 'town,' wandte, 
'turned.' 

e. 

i. = [e] in open syllables (apart from cases 
mentioned . under 4); e. g. ade ,^ 'farewell/ Mede 
(first e) , ' speech ; ' and before simple final consonants ; 
e. g. schweTj 'heavy.' 

Exceptions. — Short [e] before simple final con- 
sonant in: 
Achilles^ (name) es, it 

amen^^ amen Hotel, hotel 

Billet,^ note Joseph^ (name) 

Bouquet,^ bouquet Requiem^^ requiem 

Chefy head, principal Relief, relief 

Dehet,^ debet Stephan, Stephen 

Bes, P flat Tibet, Thibet 

rfe«, of the, etc. weg, away 

Elen,^ elk W7e», of what, etc. 

and other foreign words, similar to those quoted. 

2. = \e] in French words where this is the 
French sound; e. g. Dessert, 'dessert,' Carrier e, 
'career.' 

3. = \e\ in closed syllables (apart from cases 
under 4); e. g. fest, 'fast.' 



1 = ['aJ^-]. 

2 s=['ac{le8], ['d'men], [dS'bet], [*^'len], [jS-zef], [rS'kviem], 

3 = [biljet], [bu'kdt]. In other words in et the et is 
pronounced [e't]; e. g. Paket = [pakH], 'packet,' etc. 
Except Budget, 'budget' (page 15). 
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Exceptions. — Long [e'] in closed syllable in: 
Beschtoerde, trouble Krebs,^ crab 

Dresden (name) nehst, together with 

Erde, earth Pferd^ horse 

eratj^ first Schwert, sword 

Geberde, gesture Schtoetz (name) 

Hedwig (name) aieUf always 

Herdf hearth Verden (name) 

Herde, flock Werden (name) 

Kebs, in Kebstoeib, con- werden^ become 
cubine toert, worth, dear. 

4. = [a] in the unaccented prefixes be and ffe, 
and in the unaccented derivative or inflectional'suffixes 
e,2 el^ enij en, end^^ er, ern^ es, estj et, also com- 
bined, ele, etc.; e. g. habe, 'have,' Vogel, 'bird,' 
Atem/hrea.th.,' lieben, 'lore,' rasend, 'furious,' Vater, 
'father,' eiserriy 'iron,' alles, 'all,' leidet, 'suffers,' 
ich handele, 'I act,' etc. 

Similarly, unaccented e in cases like Karneval, 
'carnival,' etc. becomes [a]. 

The e in der, 'the,' denij '(to) the,' den, 'the,' 
c?e«, 'of the,' eSy 'it,' when unaccented, is also 
pronounced [9]. 

eau. 
Pronounced [o*] in French loan-words; e. g. 
Plateau, 'plateau.' 

1 In Middle and South Germany: \^Sr8t], [kHps], 

2 Also *mute' final e in French loan-words which in 
German are of the masculine or feminine gender (except 
after vowels) ; e. g. Chance, ' chance.' 

3 Not in Mend, 'misery,' elend, 'miserable.' As to el, 
em, en^ ea, see exceptions under e 1. 
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ee. 

1. = [e-]; e. g. Beet, 'flower-bed.'* 

2. = [r] in English loan-words; e. g. Beef- 
steak,'^ * beef-steak/ 



Invariably = [e']\ e. g. Reh, *roe,' stehlen, 
' steal; 

^\ 

1. = [a2]; e. g. Ei, 'egg/ xSetZ, 'rope.' 

2. = [^?]^ with mute I, in French words in eilj 
such as Consetl, * council.' See ill, 

ein. 
Pronounced [^] in French loan-words such as 
Plein, 'plein.' 

em, en. 
Pronounced [q] in French loan-words such as 
Trente-et-un, ' trente-et-un . ' ^ 

eu. 
1. = [oej; e. g. fiigw, 'hay,' Leute , 'people.' 



1 Secondarily accented in the naturalized loan-word 
Kaffee = [kdfe'], 'coffee.' But Co/<^ = [kafS'], 'coffee- 
house.' 

2 Perhaps most commonly pronounced [bi'fstek]; but 
there are many variations. 

8 Also in Pension = [past'S'n], 'pension,' 'boarding- 
house.' But ennuyiren = \JanU'ji'r^n]j 'tire.' 
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' 2. == [o*] in French loan-words; e. g. adieu, 
'good bye/ Redakteur, * editor.' 

ey. 
Pronounced [ai\ in names; e. g. Meyer, 



Always = [e*]; only used in foreign words, as 
Carre, 'square,' and in secondarily accented sylla- 
bles of names where simple e would be read as [a]; 
e. g. Junge. 

/■ 

Invariably = [/] ; e. g. Fall^ 'fall,' Lauf^ 
'run.' 

Always = [/] ; e. g. Schiff^ 'ship,' hoffen, 
'hope.' 

9- 

1. = [g], initial, and in foreign words when 
beginning the primarily accented syllable; e. g. gut, 
'good,' regieren, 'reign,' Regress, 'regress.' 

2. = L/'], medial, after front vowels, and after 
consonants; e. g. Siege, 'victories,' Berge, 'moun- 
tains,' regnerij 'rain.' 

3. = |j], medial, after back vowels; e. g. Tage, 
'days,' zogen, 'drew.' 
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4. = [z]y initial and medial, in the following 
and some other loan-words : 

Adagio,^ adagio Gendarm^^ constable 

AgiOf^ agio generds, generous 

arrangieren, arrange Genie, genius, ingenuity 3 

Bagage, luggage genieren, constrain 

Bandage, bandage Genre* kind 

changieren, change Ingenieur,^ engineer 

Charge, commission, rank Negligi, negligee 
Doge, doge Orange, orange 

Ehge, praise, eulogy •Pa^«) page 

Gage, salary Regie,^ administration 

Gelee, jeUy voUigieren, vault. 

5. = [dz\f often simply [z], initial, in English 
and Italian words; e. g. Gentleman, Giro, *giro.' 

6. = [A], final, vcL f/ags, 'quickly,' and in foreign 
words such as Log^ 'log.'^ 

7. ==: [f], final, after front vowels, and after 
consonants; e. g. Sieg^ 'victory,' Berg, 'mountain,' 
regsam, 'active.' 

8. == [c], final, after back vowels; e. g. Tag, 
'day,' zog, 'drew,' Wagnis, 'perilous enterprise.' 

99- 
• 1- = W> medial; e. g. Flagge, 'flag.' 
2. = [A], final; e. g. Brigg, 'brig.' 7 



1 = [addU-d'l ['dB'b'], 2 « [^anddrm], 
3 Notin^ewiW, 'full of genius,' Genius, 'genius,* 'spirit,' 
where g = [g]. 

* = [^r]. 5 = [in&e'nrg-r]. 

® Not in regieren, 'reign* (see page 73). 

■^ Unless the original pronunciation [g] be retained. 
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99^' 
Pronounced [dz] in Italian words such as Ar- 
peggio, 'arpeggio; 

ge. 

Pronounced [i] in French loan-words such as 
Flageoletty 'flagelet,' Sergeant, * sergeant.' 

gn. 

Besides [gn], \jn], [jn], and [gn], [en] (on which 
see pronunciation oi g, page 71): 

1 . = [f^n] J in words originally Latin, or treated 
as such; e. g. Magnat, * magnate,' Agnes (name). 

2. = [nj]f in words originally French; e. g. 
Mignon (name).i 

gu. 

Pronounced [g] in the following and some other 
foreign words: 

Guerilla,^ guerilla Guinee? guinea 

Outdo, Ghiy CfuipUre, guipure 

Guillotine,^ guillotine Guirlande,^ garland 

Guinea^ (name) Guitarre, guitar; 

and in French loan-words in gtce; e. g. Drogue, 
*drug,' Intrigue, * intrigue.* ^ 



* Also in Compagnon = [kompar^f], 'partner/ but not in 
Compagnie (= Kompanie) = [kofnpani'], 'company.* 

2 = [ge'rUfa], [gilJo't('n9], [ffinSd], [gi'nS'], [girldnd9]. 

3 = [drS-ge], [intri'g9]. 
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A. 

Pronounced [h] when followed by a vowel that does 
not commence a suffix, and when not forming part of 
a digraph such as ch, th, etc. E. g. Handy 'hand/ 
Ahorn, 'maple-tree.' Compare also ha, etc. 

ha [h-a) etc. 
After t, instead of ah, oh, etc., ha (h-a), ho 
(A-o), etc. are written; e. g. Thai, 'valley,' Thor, 
'fool,' 'gate,' etc. The pronunciation is the same 
as that of ah, etc. See also th, 

i. 

1. = [r] in open syllables; e. g. Iff el, 'hedge- 
hog ; ' and before simple final consonants ; e. g. mir, 
'me.' 

Before sch (which consequently is not meant for 
schsch) = [I], in Nische, 'niche.' 

Exceptions. — Short [i] mostly pronounced in 
open syllable in Clique, 'clique,' and always in 
Kapitel, 'chapter,' Zither (musical instrument). 

Short [i\ before simple final consonant in: 
April, April im = in dem, in the; in, in 

bin, am Ir, in Irland, Ireland 

bis, till, as far as Isegrim,^ wolf, peevish fellow 

Cis, C sharp 1 Krim, Crimea 

Him, in Himheere, raspberry Pilgrim,^ pilgrim 
hin, thither Sehwib, in Schmbhogen, arch 

mit, with Sin, in Singriin, periwinkle; 

^ And similar musical terms: Die, 'D sharp/ etc. 
2 -= [iz9grim], \ pilgrim]. 
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also in the unaccented suffixes in^ and nis; e. g. 
Konigin, * queen,' Ereignis, * event;' and in un- 
accented tA, ir, it\ e. g. Poetiky'^ 'art of poetry,' 
Deficit^ 'deficiency,' Saphir^ 'sapphire.' 

2. = [t], in closed syllables; Kiste, 'chest.' 

Compare at, ei, oi, uij etc. 

ie. 

1. = [r]; e. g;, siej 'she,' Liebe^ 'love.' So 
also in many words of foreign origin in ie^ mostly 
abstract nouns, names of sciences, etc.; e. g. PhilO" 
Sophie y ' philosophy.' ^ 

2. = [t], ia vielleicht, 'perhaps,' Vtertel, 'quar- 
ter,' 'fourth part,' vierzehn, 'fourteen,' vierziff, 'forty;' 
also sometimes vierteilerij 'quarter.' 



^ In the plural the n is doubled, according to the 
general rule; e. g. Kifniginnen, 

2 ProvinciaUy (in the Middle and South of Germany) 
also accented ik, ip, it, iz, as in Musik, 'music' (so also 
Fabriky 'works,' Physik, * physics,' Politik, 'politics,' 
Supplik, 'petition'), Prinzip, 'principle,' Ghranit, 'granite,' 
Hospiz, * hospice,' etc., are pronounced with short [t] in- 
stead of [i*]. 

3 In concrete nouns, on the other hand, ie is pronounced 
[i'9] ; e. g. in names of animals and of plants, as Amphibie, 
'amphibium,' Fuchaie, 'fuchsia;' but Sellerie = [zihri']^ 
'celery.' So also in Christian names; e. g. Amalie, 'Amelia'; 
except Marie = [mari'B], 'Mary,* Sophie = [zo'/t'e], 'Sophia.' 
Other words with [i'9]: Aktie, 'share,' Familie, 'family,' 
Glorie, 'halo,' Grazie, 'grace,' Historie, 'history,' Kurie, 
'curia,' Linie, 'line,' Prilmie, 'prize,' Reliquie, 'relic' 
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ieh. 

Always = [r] ; e. g. Vieh , ' cattle / stiehlt 
'steals; 

ieu. 

Pronounced [ot] in Lieutenant (= Leutnant], 
' lieutenant.' 

ih. 

Pronounced [r] in ihm, ihn^ 'him,* thnen, 'them/ 
ihr, 'her/ 'their/ ihrer, 'of them/ iAn^, 'hers/ 
'theirs/ 

Pronounced [e] in French words such as Detail, 
'detail/ Fauteuilj 'easy-chair.' 

ill (II). 

Pronounced [Ij] in French words such as Bouteille, 
* bottle/ Reveille, 'reveille/ Medaillon, 'medallion/ 
Postilion, 'postilion.' 

iniy in. 

Pronounced [^] in French words such as Bassin, 
'basin/ 

/ 
1. Regularly = [j]; e. g. /a, 'yes/ Major, 
'major.' 
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2. = [i], in the following and some similar 
words : 

Jalousie^ Venetian blinds Jenny (name) 
Jargon, jargon Journal,^ journal 

Jasmin,^ jasmine Don Juan^ (name). 

3. = [dz\, for which, however, [z\ is commonly 
substituted, in a few English words: Jockey y 'joekey,' 
Jury,^ 'jury; 

k. 

Invariably = [k] ; e. g. kahl^ ' bald.' 

I 
Pronounced [l\\ e. g. lahm^ 'lame.' See ih 

11. 
Pronounced [l\ ; e. g. volly ' full.' See ill, 

m. 

Pronounced [m] ; e. g. mir , 'me.' See am, 
em, etc. 

mm. 

Invariably = [m]; e. g. Lamm, 'lamb.' 



1 = [^asmtn], also [jasmtn], 

2 = [£urndl]. 

3 = [df&u'q]. But Juan d' Austria rather = [cwdn 
ddustrt'd] . 

* Also pronounced as if a French word, = [Mn*]. 
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1. = \n]\ e. g. nie, ^ never/ an, 'at.' See 
an^ etc. 

2. = [ti]. See ;j^ and nk. 

ng. 

1. == [jj]; e. g. sinffen, *sing,' /a/2jr, 4ong.' 

2. = [t^g] when ;«^ is not final and not followed 
by [9] or by a consonant before which [9] has been 
omitted ; mostly , therefore , in foreign words ; e. g. 
Ingo, Ingrahan, Albalonga, Ganges (names). 

nk. 
Pronounced [jjA] ; e. g. sinken^ 'sink,' Danky 
' thanks.' 

nn. 
Pronounced [w] ; e. g. Mann, 'man.' See^ew. 

0. 
1. = [5*] in open syllables; e. g. so, 'so,' 
Rose, 'rose;' and before simple final consonants; 
e. g. Gebot, 'commandment.' 

Before fs (when it does not stand for ss) = [5] in : 
hlofSf bare Klofs^ dumpling 

Flofs, raft iVo/o/?, . provost 

grofSf great StofSf thrust. 

Before ch (not standing for chch) = [c\ in AocA, 
'high.' 2 



1 s= [^aw^es], but Ganges y genitive of Gang, = ^fi^ja*]. 

2 But Hochzeit, 'wedding,' with short [o]. 
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Exceptions. — Short [o] before simple final con- 
sonant in ob, 'if,' vom = von dem^ 'of the/ von, 
'of,' vor in Vorteily 'advantage,' and unaccented in 
foreign words, as Jakob, 'Jacob,' Nabob, 'nabob,' 
and many words in or, os: e. g. Doktor, 'doctor,^' 
Chaos, ' chaos.' 

2. = [o], in closed syllables ; e. g. Gott, 'God.' 
Exceptions. — Long [o'] in closed syllable in : 

BodmeTy cooper Obstj fruit 

Jost (name) Osterriy Easter 

Kloster, convent Propaty provost 

Lotse, pilot Troaty consolation 

Obrigkeitf authority Vogt, bailiff, reeve.* 

Also in Fort, 'fort,' with mute t, and similar 
French loan-words. 

oa. 

Pronounced [o*] in English words, as Toast, 
'toast.' Also in Coaks (supposed to be the English 
spelling), 'coke.' 

oe. 

Pronounced [o*] in Low German names ; e.g. 
Itzehoe^ Koesfeld, Soest 

ceu. 

Pronounced [5*] in the French loan-word Cceur, 
'hearts' (at cards). 



* In Pomerania, etc. also in Osten, 'east.' 
YiBTOB, German Prontmciation. g 
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oh. 
Invariably = [o*] ; e. g. roh, 'raw/ Ohr, 'ear.' 

oi, 

1. = [oi] in a few words originally English or 
Low German; e.g. ahoi, 'ahoy,' -Boi,/ buoy,' Boizen- 
burg (name). 

2. == [o*] in Low German names; e. g. Greven- 
broich, Troisdorf, 

3. = [o*a], \p*d\ in French loan-words; e. g. 
Boudoir y 'boudoir,'* chamois j 'chamois.' 

om, on. 

Pronounced [^] in French words such as Ballon^ 
'balloon.' 2 

00, 

Pronounced [o*] in Booty 'boat,' Moor, 'moor,' 
Moos, ' moss.' 

ou. 

Used in French words, and pronounced the same 
as German u: 

1. = [u'] in open syllables; e. g. Route y 'route'; 
and before simple final consonants; e. g. Tour, 'tour.' 



i See page 63, note (2) . Comptoir (= Kontor) is mostly 
pronounced [kont6'r], 

2 Not in feminine words in ion, such as Nation , 'nation/ 
where on is pronounced [o'n]. So also BataiUon = [hcUaljS'n] , 
'battalion,' Eakadron = [eakadr&n] 'squadron.' 
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2. = [e^] in closed syllables; e. g. Ressource, 
'resource.' Also before ch = \s\ in D(mche, 
' douche.' 

1. = [o*] in open syllables; e. g. ode, 'desert;' 
and before simple final consonants; e. g. schim, 
'beautiful.' 

2. = [o\ in closed syllables; e. g. Mbrder, 
'murderer.' 

Exceptions. — Long [o'] in closed syllable in: 

Beh&rde, authority Osterreich, Ostreich, Austria 

Fldtz, fletz, stratum Wifrth (name). 

oh. 

Invariably = [o*] ; e. g. Hohle, 'cavern J 

ow. 
Pronounced [o*] in the loan-word Bowie, 'bowl,' 
and unaccented in Low German names in ow, as 
Bredow, Grabow, 

1. Regularly = [p] ; e. g. Paar, 'pair.' 

2. Mute in French loan-words such as Coup, 
'coup.' 

ph. 

Pronounced [f] in the German word Epheu^ ' ivy ; ' 
and in words originally Greek; e. g. Philosophie, 
'philosophy.' 

6* 
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pp. 

Invariably = [/>] ; e. g. Rappe, 'black horse,' 
Truppy 'troop/ 'band.' 

pph. 

Pronounced [f] in the Greek name Sappho, 

qu. 

1. Regularly = [kv]\ e. g. Quelle, 'spring/ 
beqtcem, ' convenient/ 

2. =[k],m some French loan-words; e. g. Bou- 
quet, 'bouquet,' Clique , 'clique,' Marquis, 'mar- 
quis.' 

r. 

1. Regularly = [r]; e. g. rauh^ 'rough,' hier, 
'here.' 

2. Mute in French words in er such as Diner ^ 
* dinner,' and some words in ier : ^ 

Atelier, studio Karahiniery carabinier 

Bankier, banker Pompier, pompier 

Brigadier, brigadier-general Portier, porter. 
Croupier, croupier Bentier, private gentleman. 

rh. 
Pronounced [r], in Greek words ; e. g. Rhaharber, 
' rhubarb.' 



* — [^']> [*'^']' — *^ is mostly pronounced as accen- 
ted p'r], even in words which are still quite French in 
appearance; e. g. Barbier, 'barber,' Grenadier, 'grenadier,' 
and other military terms, Passagier, 'passenger,' etc. 
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TT, 

Always = [r]; e. g. Narr y 'fool,' loerwirren, 
'confound.' 

rrh. 

Pronounced [r], in Greek words; e. g. Katarrh, 
' cold.' 



1. = [«], initial before vowels, and medial; e. g. 
sOy 'so,' Rosej 'rose,' mnsle^ 'whine.' 

2. = [s], initial before consonants, and final; 
e. g. Skizze, 'sketch,' HalSj 'neck,' ist, 'is.' 

3. [s]j initial, in the combinations sp and st, also 
when preceded by German prefixes; e. g. sprechen, 
'speak,' besprechen, 'speak about,' steherij 'stand,' 
verstehen^ 'understand.' In i&odern foreign names, 
except Stuart, when used as an historical name, and 
perhaps Speui, Spinoza, Staffa, Stamhul, Steffens, 
initial sp and st are pronounced [sp] and [${]. In 
naturalized loan-words [sp] and [h{\ are frequently 
used also after foreign prefixes; e. g. in Inspektor^ 
'inspector,' konstatieren , 'state,' 'affirm,' etc., but 
this cannot yet be recommended. 

4. Mute in French words such as Marquis^ 
' marquis.' 

sch. 
• Pronounced [s\\ e. g. scharf, 'sharp,' mtschen, 
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Pronounced [s] in English words; e. g. Shake- 
speare,^ Shawl, * shawl,' Sherry , 'sherry/ Shetland^ 
Inseln,^ 'Shetland Islands,' S(c)hrapnel ,^ 'shrapnel;' 
also in Shlips, 'neck-tie.' 

fSj ss. , 

Both invariably = [«]; e. g. Fufs, 'foot,' Kasse, 
'cash.' 



1. Regularly = [t]; e. g. Tau, 'rope,' warten^ 
'wait,' mity 'with.' 

2. = \ts\ before unaccentad i followed by an 
accented vowel in words originally Latin ; e. g. Na- 
tion, 'nation,' Patient, 'patient;' followed by un- 
accented e = [d] in Aktie, 'share.' 2 

3. Mute in French words such as Depot, 'depot,' 
Budget, 'budget,' ^ Arrangement^ 'arrangement.' 

th. 

Always = [^] ; in German words only occurring 
through transposition of the letter h when used to 
indicate length of a neighbouring vowel ; e. g. Thai 
(compare Zahl), 'valley/ and, instead of t^ in some 



1 [8&k8p%'r]f [84tlant'^inz9ln]t [8rapn4T\. 

2 In other words z (c) is written instead of t when un- 
accented e follows; e. g. Oraziet 'grace.' 

3 Compare page 70, note (2), on et 
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Getman names; e. g. Bertha, GUnther, Lothar^ 
Lothringenj ^horrsmej' Mathilda, * Matilda,' TFa/^Aer 
(Walter), * Walter.' Besides, th = [t] is written 
in Greek and other foreign words; e. g. Theater, 
'theatre,' Thee, 'tea.' 

tt. 
Invariably = [d ; e. g. fett, 'fat,' bitter, 
'bitter/ 

tz. 
Always = [ts]; e. g. sitzen , 'sit,' Satz, 'sen- 
tence.' 

u. 

1. = [i^-] in open syllables; e. g. t/w, 'thou,' 
rufen, 'call'; and before simple final consonants; 
e. g. gut, 'good.' 

Before final yi (when not standing for ss) = [s] in : 
Fu/sy foot Eu/8, soot. 

Oru/8, greeting 

Before ch (which does not stand for chch) = [c] in : 
Bttchj book Kuchen, cake 

Bucket beech smcA^/^, seek 

Fluch, curse TmcA, cloth. 

Exceptions. — Short [u] before simple consonant, 
including th, in: 

Klub,^ club Sirup, ^ syrup 

2?/^^, plus wm, round, about 

Luther (name) zum = zu deni, to the 

Mum, rum awr = 2«« der, to the 

1 = [kMp]. 2 = [zr-rw;,]. 
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also UT in Urteil, 'verdict/ and unaccented «m, ws, 
etc., in Latin loan-words;- e. g. PublikuTriy 'public,' 
Modus, 'mode,' etc. 

2. = [ii\ in closed syllables; e. g. Mutter, 
'mother,' Kunst, 'art.' 

Exceptions. — Long \u''\ in closed syllable in : 

Geburt, birth * ptisten, pant 

Hustetif cough Schuster, shoemaker 

Ludwtg, Lewis Wust, chaos, trash. 

3. == [U'] in open syllables, in French loan- 
words; e. g. ApergUj 'sketch.' 

4. = [il] in closed syllables, in French loan- 
words; e. g. Budget, 'budget.' 

5. = [v] in the combination qu. See qu. 

uh. 

Invariably = [e^*]; e. g. Kuh^ 'cow.' 

ui. 
Pronounced [m] in hui^ 'ho,' pfui^ 'fie.' 

urn, un. 

Pronounced \o\ in French words such as Parfum, 
'perfume,' Trente-et-^n. 

u, 

1. = [U'], in open syllables; e. g. milde, 'tired;' 
and before simple final consonants; e. g. fiir, 'for.' 
Before /s = [«] in sii/s, ' sweet.' 
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2. = [ii] in closed syllables; e.g. Hutte, 'hut,' 
Burde, * burden.' 

Exceptions. — Long [u'] in closed syllable in: 
diister, gloomy MUster, elm 

NUster, nostril wUst, waste. 

uh. 
Invariably = [w*]; e. g. kilhn, 'bold.' 

V. 

1. = [f] in German words ; e.g. viel, 'much,' 
and always when final; e. g. MotiVj 'motive.' 

2. = [v] in foreign words, mostly of Latin or 
Romance origin; e. g. VasCj 'vase,^ ovalj 'oval.' 

w. 

Regularly pronounced [©] ; e. g. wohl j 'well.' 
On ow = [o] see ow. 



1. Regularly pronounced [ks\\ e. g. ^a:^, 'axe,' 
Index J ' index.' 

2. = [i] in Don Quixote (name).^ 

3. Mute in French forms such as Bureaux ^^^ 
' offices.' 



1 = [d6hi*8o{\ , as if spelled in the French way , Don 
Qutchotte. Rarely = [don ki'cd'td]. 

* But Bureaus, which is also and more commonly used, 
= [bU-rS's]. 
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1. = [5*]^ in open syllables; e. g. My the, 
'myth;' and before simple final consonants; e. g. 
Asyl, ^refuge.' Also in unaccented yr, as in Satyr , 
'satyr,' etc. 

2. = [w],^ in closed syllables; e. g. Myrte, 
'myrtle.' 

3. = [j], initial or medial; e. g. loyaly 'loyal.' 

z, 

1. Regularly = [ts\\ e. g. zu, 'to,' 'too.' 

2. = [2j] in a few foreign words; e. g. Bazar, 
'bazaar,' Gaze, 'gauze,' Vezier [=Wesir), 'vizier.' 2 

zz. 

Pronounced [is] in Italian loan-words ; e. g. SJdzze, 
'sketch,' Strazze, 'waste-book.' 



1 Rather than- [»*] and [%\, See page 13. 
'^ Bronze t 'bronze,' is generally pronounced [6rd«a], 
[hr6ri89]. 
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GERMAN ACCENT, 

AND OTHER PECULIARITIES OF GERMAN 
PRONUNCIATION. 



It has often been remarked that a person may 
speak a language with perfect correctness and fluency, 
and yet be detected as a foreigner, because he has 
not yet acquired the native accent. 

It will usually be found, however, that, although 
grammar and idiom may be faultless, yet either the 
general mode of articulation or the scheme of sound- 
laws peculiar to the language has been imperfectly 
mastered. Apart from these points, what is commonly 
called accent still comprises two very different things, 
viz. stress, and pitch or tone. 



MODE OF ARTICULATION. 

The German mode of articulation, as differing 
from the English, may be said to be characterized by 
the formation of the vowels, especially the round 
vowels, and of [t] and [5], as described above (see 
pages 12, 28, 40seq., 44seq.), the tongue-articula- 
tion being more forward and more determined, and 
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the lips freely used in the formation both of vowel 
and consonant -sounds. To German ears, spoken 
English, as well as German pronounced in the Eng- 
lish way, sounds to a certain degree unarticulated. 

SOUND-LAWS. 

Of German sound -laws (which mainly result 
from the peculiarities of German articulation and ac- 
centuation), the following are the most important for 
English speakers. Several have previously been al- 
luded to. 

1. Initial vowels, unless almost unaccented and 
closely connected with the preceding word, are pre- 
ceded by the glottal stop, [*], even when occurring 
in the interior of compound words ; e. g. all = [dl], 
'all,' Uberall = [U'bor^dl], 'everywhere.* 

2. Final vowels, except unaccented e = [d], and 
the vowels a in the interjections da = [dd]y 'there,' 
and na = [nd], 'well,' etc., are long, whether pri- 
marily accented or not; e. g. du = [d&], 'thou,' 
Kakadu = [kdkadu'], 'cockatoo.' 

3. Long vowels are strictly simple vowels, and 
not diphthongal as English oo = [uu'] in fool, etc. 
(see examples under 2). 

4. Final consonants, except liquids (/, m, w, nff, 
r], are voiceless and sharp, also when spelled b, d, g\ 
e. g. ab = ['dp]y 'off,' Sieff = [zi*g]y * victory.' 

5. Final consonants, liquids included, are short, 
even after short vowels; e. g. Quell = [kvS^, 'well,' 
Hand = [hdnt], 'hand.' 
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6. Long consonants only occur instead of gemi- 
nated consonants, in composition, or where two words 
are closely connected; e. g. mitteilen = [mitailon], 
'communicate,' not thun = [n&tu'n] (= [nd't tu'n] 
only when particular distinctness is intended), 'be 
needful.' In rapid speech, the simple short consonant 
is generally pronounced: [mitathn], [nd'tu'n]. 

The following changes commonly take place and 
may be tolerated in conversational German. 

7. K final voiceless consonants are closely fol- 
lowed by their voiced correspondents, the following 
vowel not bearing a principal accent, the voiced 
sound is generally omitted ; e. g. hast du = [hdstu'],^ 
instead of [hdst du'], *hast thou,' mujs sick = 
[mtisig], instead of [rmis zig], 'must . . . itself.' 

8. Initial [z] preceded in composition by a voice- 
less consonant often becomes [s]; e. g. Abstcht = 
\^dpsigt]f 'intention,' instead of the normal ['dpzigt]. 

9. [p] in [mp] followed by a third consonant, 
especially by [/], is often omitted; e. g. Kamp/ = 
[kdmflf instead of [kdmpf], 'combat.' For initial 

j [pf], simple If] is frequent; e. g. Pferd = [fS'rt], 
'- instead of [pfe'rt], 'horse.' 

10. [t] in [nt] followed by a third consonant, 
especially by [s] , is similarly often omitted ; e. g. ganz 
= [ffdns], instead of [ffdnts], 'whole.' 

1 1 . [en] often becomes either [n] , or else [m] 



1 Also [Ms du']y etc., the voiceless sound being omitted. 
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after labials, [n] after dentals, [ij] after gutturals; 
compare page 29seq. 



STRESS AND EMPHASIS. 

Stbess. — As in English, the different syllables 
of words of more than one syllable are pronounced 
with different degrees of force. As the accentuation 
is in most cases correctly indicated in dictionaries, 
and partly in grammars in ordinary use, it will here 
be sufficient to point out the leading principles. 

In genuine German words, the radical syllable 
has the principal accent or stress j the remaining 
syllables weaker stresses, only prefixes and suffixes 
with e = [a] being altogether unaccentied; e. g, 
Eidam = [dtdam]^^ * son-in-law,* Fremdling = 
[fremtliri], 'stranger,* gegehen = [g9ffS'b9n], 'given.* 
Exceptions, lehendiff = [le'bendig], 'alive,* tvahr- 
haftig = \oarhdftiQ\, only rarely \pdrhaftiQ\, 'truth- 
ful,* lutherisch = [lute'ri§\, 'Lutheran.* 

The nominal suffix ei = [at] , which is of foreign 
origin, but by analogy also occurs in connection with 
genuine German stems, always bears the principal 
accent; e. g. Wustenei = [vU'stonai], ' desert.' ^ 



^ Only the principal stress is marked in our phonetic 
re-spelling. 

2 So also ier = [re*], [Je'], used in Wichsier = [viksvS'], 
'shoe-black,' and similar formations belonging to the stu- 
dents' slang. 
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Loan-words (except those which long ago have 
become perfectly naturalized-, as e. g. Fenster = 
[fenster], 'window,' from the lj2i\hja. fenestra) , as a 
rule retain their original accent; e. g. Justiz = 
[jmti'ts], 'justice,' trivial = [trivrdl], 'trivial.' 

Of particles in compound words some take the 
principal stress, others a secondary, others again 
no accent. The prefix ant is always primarily ac- 
cented; e. g. Antwort = [dntwort], 'answer.' 
The prefixes un and ur mostly; e. g, unwohl = 
[iinvo'l], 'unweU,' Ursache = ['4'rzac9], 'cause.' 
Others sometimes have the primary, sometimes a 
secondary accent.^ Those with [a] are, of course, 
always unaccented; e. g. Beruf== [hdril'f], 'calling.' 

In compounds, the first part of which is a nominal 
stem, the radical syllable of the first component, this 
being in most cases the individualizing part of the 
whole word, as a rule bears the principal stress, the 
radical syllables of the remaining components weaker 
stresses (>) ; e.g. Wehrmann (from Wehr y 'de- 
fence,' and Mann, 'man') = [vS'rman], 'warrior;' 
Landwehrmann = [Idntve'rman] , 'militia -man,' 
'soldier of the landwehf' 

If however the last component is the invidualizing 



^ The common dictionaries are not always sufficiently 
exact in this respect; e. g. attsgezeichnet will be marked 
au'sgezeichnet, both as a past participle and as an adjective, 
whilst the p. p. is pronounced [^du8g9t8a%cn9t]f but the ad- 
jective, ['au8g9tsd^9t], etc. 
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one, it in its turn receives the stress (<) ; e. g. 
Jahrhundert (from Jahr^ 'year/ and hundert, 'hun- 
dred') = \jarhund9rt\y 'century;' but again, e. g., 
Pestjahrhundert = [pestjarhunddrt], * century of 
the plague.' 

Equal stress (=), as in English ^ow^(-)^arcfe;^, 
stone-dead^ etc., only rarely occurs in German, viz. 
in compotmds the first portion of which only serves 
to emphasize the meaning of the second; ^ e. g. stem- 
reich = [htalnrdig], 'enormously rich,* Erzschelm 
= ^ ertsheltn] , 'arch rogue;' but steinreich = 
[Mtnrdig], when meaning * f ull of stones,' also Erz- 
schelm = [^ertsselm], * miscreant,' etc. 2 

Geographical names require sotne additional re- 
marks. 

Those which have the appearance of simple Ger- 
man words are as a rule accented in the usual way ; 
e. g. Halle = [hdb], Dresden = [drS^sdm], etc. 



* See note (1) on page 95. 

^ As words with equal stress are commonly treated as if 
accented in the ordinary way, with the stress on the first 
component, in dictionaries, etc. (so also Erzschelm in the 
official Rules) , some more instances may be given : bitter- 
bUse, 'extremely bad,' blutarm, 'very poor,' bliUrot, * blood 
red,' mausestHl, stockstill, 'stock-still/ mausetot, 'stone- 
dead,' pechschwarZf * jet-black.' — Emphasis occasionally 
changes decrescendo or crescendo stress into equal stress, 
even in simple words ; e. g. eine furchtbare KUlte ! 5= [a%n9 
furctbdr9 kelt9]y *a terrible cold,' auagezekhnetl = [dus- 
g9t8dicn9t]f 01 famosl = [fdmd's], 'beautiful' (or rather, 
bea-u-ti~full). 



\ 
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Some also which are clearly of foreign origin have 
adopted the German mode of accentuation; e. g. 
Kon$ta7iz,^ 'Constance,' Koblenz^ ^ ^Qohlenae,' with 
stress on the first, whereas other names in enz mostly 
have the accent on enz\ e. g, Bregenz, Brienz, 
And foreign names such as Japan ^^ Natal, ^ Ceilon,^ 
'Ceylon,' etc. are in German accented on the first. 
Names in in^ have the stress on the last; e. g. Ber- 
lin,^ Stettin, So also Bayreuth, Gastein, Meran, 
Pyrmont^ Tirol, ^ 'Tyrol,' and some others which 
are originally compounds (see below). The second 
syllable has the primary accent in Gumbinnen^ 
Hannover j^ 'Hanover,' Apolda\ but the first is ac- 
cented in Altona, Arolsen^ Erlangen. 

Names that have the form of compounds are 
variously treated. Those in berg^ burg, stadt, heim, 
dorf^ feld, furt, bach , scheid , bad regularly bear 
the stress on the former component; e. g. Kdnigs- 
berg, Hamburg, Darmstadt, Mannheim, Diissel- 
dorf, Krefeld, Frankfurt, Gladbach, Bemscheid, 
Karlsbad. Exceptions: Aschaffenburg , Bernburg, 
Elberfeld, with stress on burg, and feld. Like bad, 
also baden, in Wiesbaden,^ has not the primary 
accent. And in Greifswald,^ Dortmund, Karls- 
ruhe, Stralsund,^ the accent is on the first. — On 



* The English accentuation frequently differs from the 
German in these names. Hannover = [han&fdr] ^ori- 
ginally a compound (= hohen TJfer, 'high bank'). 

2 The ♦ is pronounced [i*], not [»]: — [6erft-«], etc. 

3 CfreifgwM and Stralsund are frequently mispronounced 
ViETOR, German Pronunciation. 7 
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the other hand, in names in rode^ walde , hall^ 
grdtz^ munde, reuth, werth^ worthy forde, hrunUy 
bronn^ briick the latter component is accented ; e. g. 
Osterode, Eberswalde, Friedrichshall, Koniggrdtz, 
Smnemunde, Gailenreuth, Kaiserswerth , Donate 
worth, Eckernforde, Reinhardsbrunn , HeilbronUj 
OsnabrUck, Similarly : Paderborn, Iserlohn, Klaus- 
thai , Kaiser slautern. Compounds the first part of 
which is an adjective are also accented in this way, 
the adjective only receiving a secondary stress ; e.g. 
Oberwesel, Grofsbeeren, Langensalza, Neuwied, 
Names in hav^en and stein are partly crescendo^ 
partly decrescendo compounds ; sometimes usage varies 
in the same wojd. — Equal stress occurs in com- 
binations such as Hessen- Nassau, Schwarzburg- 
Rudolstadtj but there seems to be a tendency to 
place a somewhat stronger stress on the second word. 
Emphasis. — Sentence-stress, or emphasis, is, 
as the word-stress, on the whole logical in German, 
the most important word bearing the strongest accent, 
whilst other words receive weaker stresses, or are 
comparatively unaccented. The predicate or, if there 
is any, the object being as a rule the individualizing 
word in the sentence, the predicate or the object is 
generally the accented word ; e. g. ich schreibe = 
[Vp srdibd],^ 'I write,' der Hund bellt = [dar hunt 



with stress on the second; Strahund also in Schiller's 
WaUenstein. 

1 Only principal accents are here marked in 'breath- 
groups.' So also in the following 'Specimens.' 
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belt] J *the dog barks,' er ist krank = [e'r Hst 
krcLTik], *he is ill,' ich schreibe einen Brief = [ig 
hratbe ^ainan bri'f], 'I write a letter.' Attributive 
adjectives in most cases have a somewhat weaker 
stress than the word which they qualify; e. g. die 
kindliche Liebe = [dr kintlige U'be], ^filial love;» 
but des Kindes Liebe , die Liebe des Kindes , die 
Liebe zu dem Kinde = [dds kindes li'be], [di' U'be 
des kindds], [di' U'be tsu' dam kinde], — In case 
of opposition, even otherwise weakly accented or un- 
accented syllables may receive a primary accent; e. g. 
zergehen, nicht vergehen = [tserge'dn, nigt ferge'dn] . 
— In English, sentence-stress is very similar. Eng- 
lish speakers of German, however, are inclined to 
accent too strongly the verbal forms following the 
object, in such clauses as einen Brief schreiben 
= l^atnan brif sratben], 'to write a letter,' einen 
Brief geschrieben haben = [atnen brif gesri'ben 
haberi], 'to have written a 1.,' wenn ich einen Brief 
schreibe = [ven Hg 'dinen brif sratbe] , ' when I 
write a 1.' 

TONE (PITCH). 1 

All voice -sounds used in speech (vowels and 
voiced consonants) must have a certain pitch, and 
may , therefore , also be considered as tones. In 
speaking, the voice only rarely dwells on one note. 



* Compare Sweet, Handbook of Phonetics , page93seqq.; 
whence the above more general remarks are mainly drawn. 
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but is constantly gliding upwards or downwards. 
There are three simple, or primary, inflections of 
tone: level ( — ), rising (/), and falling (\). Rise 
and fall can be varied indefinitely according to the 
interval through which they pass. 

Relations of tone have as yet been only imperfectly 
studied. They also oflTer probably the greatest diffi- 
culty in the practical acquisition of a foreign language. 
In English and German, tones, however, are similar. 
In either language they are sentence-tones, i. e. they 
modify the general meaning of the whole sentence, 
the rising tone being employed in questions and ante- 
cedents, the falling tone in answers and statements 
of facts. 

As in Scotch and in American English , peculia- 
rities of inflection, apart from sentence-tone, are met 
with in provincial German pronunciations, especially 
in Saxony and on the Lower Rhine. — English 
speakers must be careful not to place a high tone 
(a fourth?) on the first of two words with equal stress 
{JEhre und Huhm), or on words with secondary stress 
preceding the primarily accented one, e. g. an ad- 
jective preceding its substantive .{die kindliche Liehe), 
the subject preceding the predicate [der Hund belli] ^ 
or the predicate preceding the object [ich schreibe 
einen Brief) y as is the rule in recitation, especially 
in pathetic passages, in English. 
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Habe nun, ach I Philosophie, 
Juris terei und Medizin, 
Und leiderl auch Theologie 
Durchaus studiert, mit heifsem Bemtih'n. 
Da steh' ich nun, ich armer Thor ! 
Und bin so klug, als wie zuvor; 
Heifse Magister, heifse Doktor gar 
Und ziehe schon an die zehen Jahr' 
Herauf, herab und quer und krumm 
Meine Schtiler an der Nase herum — 
Und sehe, dafs wir nichts wissen konnen I 
Das will mir schier das Herz verbrennen. 
Zwar bin ich gescheiter als alle die Laffen, 
Doktoren, Magister, Schreiber und Pfaffen, 
Mich plagen keine Skrupel noch Zweifel, 
Ftirchte mich weder vor H5lle noch Teufel ■ 
Dafiir ist mir auch alle Freud' entrissen, 
Bilde mir nicht ein, was Rechts zu wissen, 
Bilde mir nicht ein, ich k5nnte was lehren, 
Die Menschen zu bessern und zu bekehren. 
Auch hab' ich weder Gut noch Geld, 
Noch Ehr' und Herrlichkeit der Welt; 
Es mOchte kein Hund so linger leben! 
Drum hab' ich mich der Magie ergeben, 
Ob mir durch Geistes Kraft und Mund 
Nicht manch Geheimnis wtirde kund, 
Dafs ich nicht mehr, mit saurem Schweifs 
Zu sagen brauche, was ich nicht weifs. 
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habd nu'Uj 'dc! fi'lozo'fi', 
ju'ristQrdtj ^unt me'di'tsi'n^ 
'unt Ididar! 'auc te'O'lo'ffi',^ 
durg^dus stu'di'rt, mit hdtsom bdtnu'n^ 
dd' stS' tg nu'n, He 'drmar td'r ! 
'unt bin zo' kM'c^^ ^als vv tm'f&r ; 
hd^sd maffistoTj^ hdisd doktor gar, 
^unt tsi'9 so'n an di tsS'9n jdr, 
herduf, herdp, ^unt kvS'r^ ^unt krum^ 
mdin9 iu'lar 'an der ndzd herum — 
^unt zS'9^ das vvr nigts vis9n konan! 
das vil ml'r srr das herts ferbrendn. 
tsvar bin tg geidttar, 'als 'afo di' Idfdn^ 
doktd'ranj magistar,^ srdtbor, 'unt pfdfan; 
mig pldjen^ kaino skrH'pdl, noc tsvdtfol, 
furgta mig ve'dar fo'r A^fo, noc toifol — 
ddfU'r Hst mvr ^auc ^ah froit ^entrisdn, 
bilda mvr nigt ^dtn, vas regis tsu' mson, 
bildd mvr nigt ^dm, He konta vas IS'ran, 
di mSnhn tsu' bSsem^ ^unt tsu' bdk&ran. 
^aue hob ig ve'dar g&t, noe gilt, 
noe ^S'r, ^unt hSrligkd^t der vSlt; 
^es mogta kdin htint z6' teTjar IS'ban! 
drum hdb ig mig der magi' ^ergS'ban, 
^op mvr, durg gdtstas krdft ^unt munt, 
nigt mang gahdtmnis vUrda kunt, 
das Hg nigt me-r^ mit zduram SvdXs 
tsu' zdjan^ brauca, vas Hg nigt vats. 



Allowable forms : — (i te'o'lo'ji\) — 2 klU'k. — P majishr.) 
* pldg9n. — 5 zdgdn. 
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Dafs ich erkenne, was die Welt 

Im Innersten zusammenMlt, 

Schau' alle Wirkenskraft und Samen, 

Und thu* nicht mehr in Worten kramen. 

O sahst du, voller Mondenschein, 
Zum letztenmal auf meine Pein, 
Den ich so manehe Mitternacht 
An diesem Pult herangewacht : 
Dann, ftber Btlchem und Papier, 
Tr^bselger Freund, erschienst du mirl 
Achl k6nnt' ich doch auf Bergesh5h'n 
In deinem lieben Lichte geh'n, 
Um Berg©sh5hle mit Geistern schweben, 
Auf Wiesen in deinem Dammer weben, 
Von allem Wissensqualm entladen, 
In deinem Tau gesund mich badenl 

Goethe, Faust. 

Durch diese hohle Gasse mufs er kommen; 
Es ftlhrt kein andrer Weg nach Ktifsnacht — hier 
Vollend' ichs — die Gelegenheit ist gtinstig. 
Dort der Hollunderstrauch verbirgt mich ihm; 
Von dort herab kann ihn mein Pfeil erlangen; 
Des Weges Enge wehret den Verfolgern. 
Mach deine Rechnung mit dem Himmel, Vogtl 
Fort mufst du, deine Uhr ist abgelaufen. 

Ich lebte still und harmlos — das Geschofs 
War auf des Waldes Tiere nur gerichtet. 
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das Hg ^erkena, vas di' velt^ 

Hm Hnarstan fsu'zdmonhelty 

sdu ^dh mrkdnskraft ^unt zdman, 

^unt tu' nigt me'r in ^vortan krdmdn. 

'5*, zSst du', fohr m&nddnsam^ 
tsum letstdnmdl ^auf mame pdtn, 
dS'n Hg zo' mdng9 mitemact, 
^an di'zem ptilt herdngevact : 
ddn, U'bor bu'gem ^unt papi'r^ 
tru'pze'lj9r froint^ 'ersi'mt du' mi'r ! 
^dc! kdnt ig doc^ ^auf herjosho-n^^ 
Hn ddindm K'bon ligtd ge-n, 
^um berj9shB'bj^ mit gdistdrn svebon^ 
^auf vi'zdn, 'in ddindm dermr ve'ban, 
fon 'dhm visenskvdlm ''entlddon^ 
Hn ddinem tdu gezunt mig bddon! 



durg di'ZB hd'le gdse mus ^er komen; 
''es fu'rt kdin ^dndror vS'g^ nac kusnact — Mr 
folend igs — dl' goU'jsnhdtt^ Hst gunstig, 
dort der holundaritrauc ferbirgt ^ mig 'rm ; 
fon dort her dp kan 'vn main pfdil Wld^dn; 
des vS'j9s^ Vija vS'ret den ferfoljdm, "^ 
mac daina regnuri mit dem himdl^ f&ct!^ 
fort must du'j daina '&r ^ist ^apgolaufdn, 

Hg iS'pto stil ^unt hdrmlo's — da^ ,g9§6s 
var 'auf des vdldds ti'ra nwr gorigtdt^ 

^ b^rg98h8'n. — 2 hergeshd'h. — ^ v^'k, — * gal^'genhaU. 
— 5 ferhirkt. — « v^'ges, — ' ferf6lg9rn. — » f&kt. 
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Meine Gedanken waren rein von Mord — 
Du hast aus meinem Frieden mich heraus 
Geschreckt ; in gahrend Drachengift hast da 
Die Milch der frommen Denkart mir verwandelt; 
Zum Ungeheuren hast du mich gew6hnt — 
Wer sich des Kindes Haupt zum Ziele setzte, 
Der kann auch treffen in das Herz des Feinds. 

Auf dieser Bank von Stein will ich mich setzen, 

Dem Wanderer zur kurzen Ruh' bereitet — 

Denn hier ist keine Heimat — jeder treibt 

Sich an dem andem rasch und fremd vortlber 

Und fraget nicht nach seinem Schmerz — hier geht 

Der sorgenvolle Eaufmann und der leicht 

Geschtlrzte Pilger — der andftcht'ge MOnch, 

Der dtlstre R&uber und der heitre Spielmann, 

Der Saumer mit dem schwer beladnen Rofs, 

Das feme herkommt von der Menschen Lftndern — 

Denn jede Strafse fahrt ans End' der Welt — 

Sie alle ziehen ihres Weges fort 

An ihr Geschaft — und meines ist der Mordl 

Schiller, Wilhelm Tell. 



ROmerl Mitbtlrgerl Freundel H5rt mich meine 
Sache ftihren, und seid still, damit ihr h6ren moget. 
Glaubt mir um meiner Ehre willen, und hegt Achtung 
vor meiner Ehre , damit ihr glauben m5gt. Richtet 
mich jiach eurer Weisheit, und weckt eure Sinne, 
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maiTiQ geddfiken vdrdn ram fan mort — 
d& hast 'aus mainom fridon mig herdus 
gesrekt ; 'in gSrant drdcangift hast du' 
dv milg der fromon deriKart mrr fervdndelt; 
tsum ''ungehoiran hast du' mig gavo'nt — 
vSr zig des kindds hdupt tsum tsrh zetst9, 
dS-r kan 'auc trefon 'in das herts des faints, 

'auf di'zer bdqk fon stdm vil Hg mig zetsafi, 
dem vdndordr tsur kurtson r& benditot — 
den hrr ^ist kdXne hdimat — j&'ddr traipt 
zig ^an dem 'dndorn rds 'unt fremt fo'ru'bdTy 
''unt frdjdt^ nigt nac zdinam smerts — hrr get 
der zorjdnfoh^ kdufman^ ^unt der Idigt 
gdsurtsta piljer^ — der 'dndegtjd m6ng, 
der du'stra roibor, 'unt der hmtre spilman^ 
der zoimdr^ mit dem hS'r bMdnan rds, 
das fSrn9 M'rkomt fon der mensdn lendam — 
den j&dd strdsa fu'rt ''ans ^ent der velt — 
zl' ^dh tsi'an H'ras vijds^ fort^ 
'an 'rr g^seft — 'unt mdtn9s Hst der mort! 



ro'mdr! mitbiirjar!^ froinde! ho'rt mig mdina 
zdca fU'ran, ^unt zatt stil, damit 'rr ho-ran mdjet.^ 
gldupt mrr ^um matnor ^S'ra vihn^ ^unt he-gt ^ 'dctuti 
fb'r mdmar 'e're^ damit 'rr gldubdn mb'gt,^ rigtet 
mig nac ^otrar vdishait ^ ^unt vekt 'otra zina, 

1 frdg9t. — 2 zorgdnfoh. — ^ pilger. — * vSff98. — 
^ mUbUrg9r. — ® mdgdt. — "^ he'kt. — 8 md'kt. 
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um desto besser urteilen zu k5nnen. 1st jemand in 
dieser Versammlung , irgend ein herzlicher Freund 
C^sars , dem sage ich : des Brutus Liebe zum C^sar 
war nicht geringer als seine. Wenn dieser Freund 
dann fragt, warum Brutus gegen Casar aufstand, ist 
dies meine Antwort: nicht, weil ich Casarn weniger 
liebte, sondern weil ich Rom mehr liebte. WoUtet 
ihr lieber, Casar lebte und ihr stiirbet alle als Sklaven, 
als dafs Casar tot ist, damit ihr alle lebet wie freie 
Manner? Weil Casar mich liebte, wein' ich um ihn; 
weil er glticklich war, freue ich mich ; weil er tapfer 
war, ehr' ich ihn; aber weil er herrschstlehtig war, 
erschlug ich ihn. Also Thranen ftlr seine Liebe, 
Freude ftir sein Gltlck, Ehre ftlr seine Tapferkeit, 
und Tod Mr seine Herrschsucht. Wer ist hier so 
niedrig gesinnt, dafs er ein Knecht sein m5chte? Ist 
es jemand, er rede, denn ihn habe ich beleidigt. 
Wer ist hier so roh, dafs er nicht wilnschte ein ROnier 
zu sein? Ist es jemand, er rede, denn ihn habe ich 
beleidigt. Ich halte inne, um Antwort zu hOren. 
Shakesfeabe, Julius Casar, 
tibersetzt von A. W. v. Sghlegel. 



Wohlthatig ist des Feuers Macht, 
Wenn sie der Mensch bezahmt, bewaeht, 
Und was er bildet, was er schafft. 
Das dankt er dieser Himmelskraft ; 
Doch furchtbar wird die Himmelskraft, 
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^um desto' beser urtaihn tsu' konon. ^ist jSmant Hn 
di'zdr ferzdmluTi^ Hrjmt^ ^mn hertsligdr froint 
tsSzarSj dS'm zdj9^ ig: des brit'ttis li'be tsum tsizar 
var nigt gdriridr 'als zdind. ven dvzar froint 
dan frdct^^ varum bvd'tus ge'Jan^ tsizar 'dufstant, 
Hstdi's mmna ''dntvort: nigt^ vail 'ic tsezam v&nijdr 
U'ptd , zondern , vail Vc r&m m6'r Irpte, voltdt 
\r li'bor, tsSzar U'pta, ^unt Ht Hurbat ^dh 'ah 
skldven, ^als das tsSzar td't Hst^ damit Hr ^dh ISbat 
vvfrdxd miner? vail tsSzar mig IvptOj vdtn ig^um %'n; 
vail ^e'r gluklig var, froto ig mig; vail 'e'r tdpfar 
var, ^S'r ig H'n; ^abor vail ^e'r herhzugtig var, 
^ersl&c^ Hg T». ^alzo' trSnon fU'r zaina li'ba, 
froido fuT zam gluk , ^S'ro fu'r zd^na tdpfarkait, 
^unt td't fU'r zdina hersztcct. vS'r ^ist hvr zo' 
ni'drig gezint, das ^e'r ^ain knegt zain mogte? ^ist 
'es jemant , ^e'r rS'do , den Hn haba ig baldidigt, 
vS'r Hst hvr zo' rd', das ^er nigt vunito, ^ain ro'mar 
tsw zain? ^ist ^esje'mant, 'e'r rS'do, den Hn habo ig 
baldidigt. Hg halid Hne , ^um ^dntvort tsw hdron. 



vd'ltetig ^ist des foidrs mdct, 
ven zv der menS batsSmt, bdvdct, 
^unt vds ^e-r bildat, vds ^e'r soft, 
dds dd^kt ^e'r di'zor himalskraft; 
doc furgtbar virt di' himdlskraft, 



^ Hrgdnt. — 2 zdg9. — ^ frdkt. — * g^'g^n. — ^ 'e 

iia-k. 
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Wenii sie der Fessel sich entrafft, 

Einhertritt auf der eignen Spur, 

Die freie Tochter der Natur. 

Wehe, wenn sie losgelassen, 

Wachsend ohne Widerstand, 

Durch die volkbelebten Gassen 

Walzt den ungeheuren Brand! 

Denn die Elemente hassen 

Das Gebild der Menschenhand. 

Aus der Wolke 

Quillt der Segen, 

StrSmt der Regen, 

Aus der Wolke, ohne Wahl, 

Zuckt der Strahll 

H6rt ihr's wimmern hoch vom Turm? 

Das ist Sturm! 

Rot, wie Blut, 

Ist der Himmel, 

Das ist nicht des Tages Glut! 

Welch Gettlnimel 

Strafsen auf! 

Dampf wallt auf! 

Flackemd steigt die Feuersaule, 

Durch der Strafse lange Zeile 

Wachst es fort mit Windeseile. 

Kochend, wie aus Of ens Rachen, 

Gltlhn die Ldfte, Balken krachen, 

Pfosten sturzen, Fenster klirren, 



k 
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ven zv der fesol zig ^entrdft, 
^amhS'rtrit ^auf der ^dtjnan ^ spiir 
dt' frdt9 tocter der natU'r. 
vS'9j ven zr U'sgdlason^ 
vdksant ^o'n9 vi'darStant, 
durQ dl' folkhale-ptdn gdson 
veltst den ^ungdhoirdn brant! 
den dt' ^e'hmenie hdson 
das gebUt der menhnhant 
^aus der volka 
kvilt der zejen^'^ 
stro'mt der r&j'dn^^ 
^au8 der volks, ^o'n^ vdl, 
tsukt der strdl! 

ho'rt ^Vrs vimarn h&c font turm? 
dds Hst iturm! 
r&t, vv bM'ty 
^ist der himelj 

dds ^ist nigt des tdjas^ glut! 
velg gatumal 
strdsen ^duf! 
ddmpf vdlt ^duf! 
Jldkdrnt stdigt^ di' fotarzdildj 
durg der Hrdse Idrio tsdih 
vekst 'es fort mit vindas^dtlo, 
kocontj vr ^aus 'd'fens rdcen, 
glu'n dr luftB, bdlksn krdcen^ 
pfostdn Hurtsdn^ fenster klirdn^ 



1 'dtgnan. — 2 z^g^n. — 3 r^g^n. — * tdg98. — ^ itdtkt. 
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Kinder jammem, Mtltter irren, 

Tiere wimmem 

Uater Trummerii, 

AUes rennet, rettet, fltlchtet, 

Taghell ist die Nacht gelichtet. 

Durch der Hande lange Kette 

Urn die Wette 

Fliegt der Eimer, hoch im Bogen 

Spritzen Quellen Wasserwogen. 

Heulend kommt der Sturm geflogen, 

Der die Flamme brausend sucht. 

Prasselnd in die dtlrre Frucht 

Fiillt sie, in des Speichers R^ume, 

In der Sparren dtlrre Baume, 

Und als wollte sie im Wehen 

Mit sich fort der Erde Wucht 

Reifsen in gewalt'ger Flucht, 

Wachst sie in des Himmels H6hen 

Riesengrofs I 

Hoffnungslos 

Weicht der Mensch der G6tterstarke, 

Mafsig sieht er seine Werke 

Und bewundemd untergehen. 

ScHiLLEK, Lied von der Glocke. 



tFber alien Gipfeln 

Ist Ruh', 

In alien Wipfeln 
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kinder jdmdm, mutar HreUj 
ti'Td vimarn 
^untar trumarn^ 
^dhs renatj retaty JluQtatj 
tdchel^ ^ist di' ndct gaUgtat. 
durg der henda Idf^a keta 
^um dr veta 

Jli'gt^ der ^dimar, h&c Hm bd'jan^ 
spritsan kvelan vdsarvo'jan,^ 
hoilant komt der Mrm gafio'jan^^ 
dtr dv fldma hrduzant z4'ct, 
prdsalnt Hn dr dura fruct 
felt zl'j Hn des spdugars roima, 
Hn der ipdran dura botma, 
'unt ^als volta zr Hm ve'an 
mit zig fort der 'S'rda vuct 
rdisan Hn gavdltjar fluct^ 
vekst zl'j Hn des himals ho'an, 
rt'zangrd's ! 
hofnufisld'Sy 

vdtgt der menh der g6tar§terka, 
mu'sig zi't ^e'r zMna verkaj 
^unt havtindamt, ^untarge-an. 



^U'bar ^alan gipfaln 

Hst rii', 

Hn ^aian vipfaln 



1 tdkhel — 'I fii'hU — 3 h&gm, — * vdsorvo'i 
^ ff^Jld-gm. 

ViRTOB, Gennan Pronunciation. 8 
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Sparest du 

Kaum einen Hauch ; 

Die V5gelein schweigen im Walde. 

Warte nurl fialde 

Ruhest du aueh. 

Goethe. 

Du bist wie eine Blume 
So hold und schOn und rein; 
Ich schau dich an, und Wehmut 
Schleicht mir ins Herz hinein. 

Mir ist, als ob ich die Hande 
Aufs Haupt dir legen sollf, 
Betend, dafs Gott dich erhalte 
So rein und sch5n und hold. 

Heine. 



Es ist doch gewifs, dafs in der Welt den Men- 
schen nichts notwendig macht als die Liebe. Ich 
fdhls an Lotten, dafs sie mich ungem verl5re, und 
die Kinder haben keine andre Idee, als dafs ich immer 
morgen wiederkommen wlirde* Heut war ich hinaus- 
gegangen, Lottens Klavier zu stimmen; ich konnte 
aber nicht dazu kommen, denn die Kleinen verfolgten 
mich um ein Marchen, und Lotte sagte selbst, ich 
sollte ihnen den Willen thun. Ich schnitt ihnen das 
Abendbrot, das sie nun fast so geme von mir als 
von Lotten annehmen, und erz&hlte ihnen das Haupt- 
sttickchen von der Prinzessin, die von Handen bedient 
wird. Ich lerne viel dabei, das versichr' ich dich, 
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spu'rest du' 

kdum 'aindn hduc, 

dl' fo'jolam ^ svaijen ^ Hm vdlda, 

vdrta nu'r! bdld9 

rii'9st d& ^duc. 



du' bist til' ^ain9 bMma^ 
zo' holt, ^unt Son, ^unt rdm; 
He sau dig ^dn, ^unt vSmut 
ilaigt mvr Hns herts hinam, 

rmr 'ist, 'ah ^op Hg di' hendd 
^aufs hdupt di'r le'jm^ zolt, 
bS'tenty das got, dig 'erhdlta, 
ZO' rdtn, ^unt So'n, ^unt holt. 



^es Hst doc ffavis, das Hn der velt dan men- 
hn nigts ndtvendig mact, ^als di' li'ba, Hg fu'ls 
^an lotan, das zi' mig ^ungem ferlo'rd, ^unt di' 
kinder habdn kdma ^dndro H'de', ^als das 'ig Hmar 
morjdn vi'dorkomBn viirda, hoit var ig hindus- 
gdgarian, I6t9ns klavi'r tsw itimon; Vp ^onta 
aber nigt datsw komon, den di' kldmon ferfolgten 
mig ^um ^(An morgan, ^unt loto zacto zelpst, 'ig 
zoltd 'I'nan don vihn tun. Hg init 'rnen das 
'dbdnthro't, das zi' nu'n fast zo' gemafon mi'r, 'als 
fon loidn 'dnne'man, 'unt 'ertseltd ^'nan das hdupt- 
stukgan fon der printsesin, di' fon hendan badi'nt 
virt. Hg lerna fl'l dabdi, das ferzigr ig dig. 



* fi'g9latn. — 2 svdigdn. — 3 U'g9n, 
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und ich bin erstaunt, was es auf sie Mr Eindrilcke 
macht. Weil ich manchmal einen Inzidenzpunkt er- 
finden mufs, den ich beim zweiten Male vergesse, 
sagen sie gleich, das vorige Mai wSr's anders gewest, 
so dafs ich mich jetzt tlbe, sie unverfinderlich in 
einem singenden Silbenfall an einem Schndrchen weg 
zu rezitieren. Ich habe daraus gelemt, wie ein Autor 
durch eine zweite verftnderte Auflage seiner Geschichte, 
und wenn sie noch so poetisch besser geworden wftre, 
notwendig seinem Buche schaden mufs. Der erste 
Eindruck findet uns willig, und der Mensch ist so 
gemacht, dafs man ihm das Abenteuerlichste dber- 
reden kann ; das haftet aber auch gleich so fest, und 
wehe dem, der es wieder auskratzen und austilgen will I 
Goethe, Die Leiden des jungen Werthers, 



Es zogen drei Bursche wohl tlber den Rhein, 
Bei einer Frau Wirtin, da kehrten sie ein: 

»Frau Wirtin! hat sie gut Bier und Wein? 
Wo hat sie ihr sch6nes T6chterlein?« 

))Mein Bier und Wein ist frisch und klar. 
Mein TCchterlein liegt auf der Totenbahr. « 

Und als sie traten zur Kammer hinein, 
Da lag sie in einem schwarzen Schrein. 

Der erste, der schlug den Schleier zurtick 
Und schaute sie an mit traurigem Blick: 

))Ach, lebtest du noch, du sch5ne Maidl 
Ich wtlrde dich lieben von dieser Zeit.« 
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'unt ig bin ^erMunt, vas ^es ^auf z(' fu'r ^dtndrUka 
mact, van ig mangmal 'atnen ^intsi'dSntspuT^kt ^er- 
finddn mus ^ de'n ig bdim tsvditen mah fergeso^ 
zdj9n zi' fflaig, das /drija mal vers ^dndors ff9ve'st, 
zo' das ig mig jetst ^u'bdj zi' 'unfer^enddrlig , Hn 
amam zirionddn zilbanfal ^an ^dtnom sn4'rg9n vSg 
tsw retsi'ti'rdn, Hg habo daraus gaUmt, vr ^am 
^dutor durg ^aina tsvdtta fer^endartQ %uflaj9 zainar 
gakigta, ^unt ven zi' noc zo' poS'tis beser gavorden 
vera, nd'tvendig zainam bu'ca sddan mtcs. dar 'Srsta 
^dtndruk findat 'uns vilig, ^unt dar menS Hst z6' 
gamdct, das man ^vm das ^dbantoiarligsta ^Ubar- 
rS'dan kan; das hdftat 'abar ^auc gldtg zo' festj ^unt 
v&a d^'m^ de'r ^es vrdar ^duskratsan ^unt ^dus- 
iiljan vill 

^es tsd'jan drat burSa vol ^Ubar dan rdA,n, 
ba% ^amar frau virtin, da ke'rtan zi' 'dm: 

frau virtin! hat zi' g&t Mr 'unt vdm? 
vo' hat zi' %'r id'nas tSgtarlain? 

mam bi'r ^unt vdin 'ist frU 'unt kldr. 
main tSgtarlam li'gt 'auf dar tdtanbar, 

'unt *als zi' tratan tsur kdmar hinam^ 
da Idc zi' Hn atnam hvdrtsan srdin, 

dar 'S'rsta, der slu'c dan sldtar tsuruk, 
'unt sauta zi' 'dn mit trdurijam blik : 

'dcj U'ptast dw noc, du' so'na mdit! 
Hg vilrda dig li'ban fon di'zar tsait. 
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Der zweite deckte den Schleier zu 
Und kehrte sich ab und weinte dazu: 

))Ach, dafs du liegst auf der Totenbahrl 
Ich hab' dich geliebet so manches Jahr.ft 

Der dritte hub ihn wieder sogleich 
Und ktlfste sie an den Mund so bleich: 

))Dich * liebt' ich immer, dich lieb* ich noch heut 
Und werde dich lieben in Ewigkeit.a • 

Uhland. 



V. Tellheim. Ahl meine Minna! — 

Das Fbaulein. Ah! mein Tellheim! — 

V. Tellheim. Verzeihen Sie, gnfidiges FrSulein, 
— das FrSulein von Barnhelm hier zu finden — 

Das Fbaulein. Kann Ihnen doch so gar uner- 
wartet nicht sein? — Ich soil Ihnen verzeihen, dafs 
ich noch Ihre Minna bin? Verzeih Ihnen derHimmel, 
dafs ich noch das Fraulein von Barnhelm bin 1 — 

V. Tellheim. Gnadiges Frfiulein — 

Das Feaulein. Mein Herr — 

V. Tellheim. Wenn wir uns beiderseits nicht 
irren — 

Franziska. Je, Herr Wirt, wen bringen Sie 
uns denn da? Geschwind kommen Sie, lassen Sie 
uns den rechten suchen. 

Deb Wibt. 1st es nicht der rechte? Eijadochl 

Feanziska. Ei nicht doch ! Geschwind kommen 
Sie; ich habe Ihrer Jungfer Tochter noch keinen 
guten Morgen gesagt. 
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ddr tsvdtta dektd d9n slater ts&, 

^unt ke-rto zig ^dp, ^unt vdmte datsu' : 

^dc, das dw U'gst ^auf ddr td'tsnbar! 
^ic hap dig geli'bat zo* mdngos jar. 

der dritd Mp ^rn vrdor zo^glatg, 
'^unt kusid zr 'an den munt zo* bldig: 

dig lipt Hg Hmdr, dig Ivb ig noc hoit, 
'unt vSrde dig U'ban 'in 'e'vigkdit. 



^d! matne mina! — 
^d! main telhaim! — 

fertsdtan zr, gnedijds froilam^ — das frdildm 
fan bdmhelm hvr tsu' Jindon — 

kan %'ndn doc zo' gdr ^uriercdrUt nigt zam ? — 
'ig zol 'vndn fertsdidn, das ig noc ^rra mina bin? 
ferisdJi l;nm dor kimel, das ig noc das frotlam 
fon bdmhelm bin I — 

gnedijds froildm — 

mam her — 

ven wr 'uns bdiddrzaits nigt Hren — 

J6*^ her virt, ve'n bririen zr uns den da? go- 
hint komdn zr, lasen zr uns dan regtdn zu'con, 

^ist 9s nigt dor regtaf 'ai Jd doc! ^ 

'at nigt doc! gosvint komon zr ; 'ig hobo rrdr 
Jurifdr toctsr noc kmnan gu'tan morjm gezact. 
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Deb Wiet. O! viel Ehre — 

Fbakziska. Kommen Sie, wir woUen den Ktlchen- 
zettel machen. — Lassen Sie sehen, was wir haben 
werden — 

Deb Wiet. Sie sollen haben; ftlrs erste — 

Feanziska. Still, ja stillel Wenn das Fraulein 
jetzt schon weifs, was sie zu Mittag speisen soil, so 
ist es um ihren Appetit geschehen. Kommen Sie, 
das mtlssen Sie mir allein sagen. 

Lessing, MmfM von Bamhelm. 



Jetzt war es entschieden, kein Zweifel mehr m6g- 
lich. Fink hatte das Buch. Die braunen B&nder 
rauschten auseinander, die Partei glich einem Schwann 
entsetzter Ktlchlein, unter welche der Habicht stOfst. 
Nur Lenore nahm sich znsammen und trat entschlos- 
sen anf Fink zu. ))Sie haben das Buch, Herr von 
Fink, eine meiner Freundinnen hat es verloren und 
ist sehr ungldcklich dartlber, Sein Inhalt ist nicht 
fdr fremde Augen , er kann in dieser Gesellschaft 
grofsen Axger verursachen. Ich bitte, dafs Sie mir 
das Buch zurtlckgeben.a 

))Ein Buch?« frug Fink neugierig, »was ftir ein 
Buch?« 

»Verstellen Sie sich nicht, « sagte Lenore, »es ist 
uns alien deutlich, dafs Sie es haben. Ich kann 
nicht glauben, dafs Sie es nach dem, was ich Ihnen 
tlber die Folgen gesagt habe, noch einen Augenblick 
behalten k5nnen.« 
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'&! fi'l 'e'r9 — 

koman zl'j vlr vobn den kugentsetel macon. — 
lasdn zv z6'9n, vas vrr hdban verdan — 

zi' zohn Mban; fU'rs ^sTsta — 

stil , jd hUh ! ven das froikun jetst so'n vats, 
vas zi' tsw mit^c spdizen zol, zo' ist es um Iran 
apati't ff9se'9n. komon zv , das musen zi' mir 
aldm zaj9n. 



Jetst vdr 9s 'entsi'dan, kdin tsvdtfal me'r mo'g- 
^i^j f^U^ ^^i^ ^^ ^'c. di' hraunen bendar raus- 
tan ^aUs^aindndar , di' partdt gUg atnam hdrm 
^entzetstar kugldin^ ^untar velga dar hdbigt stB'st. 
nu'r le'nd'ra nam zig tsu'zdman^ ^unt trdt ^entslosan 
^auf firik tsU'. zi' hdban das bu'c, her fon fi^k, 
'dma mainar froindinan hat as ferl&ran , 'unt ist 
ze'r 'tinffliiklig darU'bar. zam HnhaWist nigt fu'r 
fremda ^aujan, W kan Hn di'zar gazelsaft gr&san 
'erjar fer^u'rzacan, ^ig bita, das zi' ml'r das bu'c 
tsu'rukge'ban. 

^am ba^'c'^ fnuc fitik notgi'rig, vds fu'r 'am 
b4'c? 

ferstSlan zi' zig nigt, zacta le'nd'ra, ^es ist 'uns 
'dlan doitlig, das zi' as hdban. 'ig kan nigt glduban, 
das zv as nac dS'm, vas ig vnan 'U'bar di' foljan 
gazdct hdba , noc 'dinan 'diyanblik behdlian konan. 
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))Ich k5imte es behaltena, nickte Fink. )iSie sind zu 
gCltig, wenn Sie mir ein solches Zartgeftllil zutrauen.a 

»Das w5re mehr als unartig^cc rief Lenore. 

))E8 wtlrde mir das grSfste Vergntlgeii machen, 
mehr als unartig zu sein, wenn ich das Buch hatte. 
Ein Buch, das Ihnen oder einer Ihrer Freundinnen 
gehort, das mCglicherweise Ihre Handschrift oder eine 
andere Erinnerung an Sie enthalt, das werde ich Ihnen 
in keinem Fall zurtlckgeben, wenn ich es finde ; und 
wenn ich erfahre, wo es liegt^ werde ich es stehlen. 
Und wenn ich es habe, werde ich es Zeile fdr Zeile 
auswendig lemen. Ich werde Dmen dadurch zu ge- 
fallen suchen, dafs ich Dmen einige Stellen daraus 
vortrage, so oft ich die Freude habe, Sie zu sehen.cc 

Lenore trat ihm einen Schritt naher, und ihre 
Augen flammten. ))Wenn Sie das thun, Herr von Fink,« 
rief sie, ))so werden Sie als ein tJnwtirdiger handeln.« 

Fink nickte ihr freundlich zu. »Der Eifer steht 
Ihnen allerliebst, FrSulein ; aber wie kdnnen Sie Wtirde 
von einem lustigen Vogel verlangen, wie ich bin? 
Die Natur hat ihre Gaben verschieden ausgeteilt, 
manchem hat sie verliehen, Verse zu machen, andere 
zeichnen kleine Bilder, ich habe von ihr einen spitzen 
Schnabel erhalten, den gebrauch^ich. Haben Sie je 
einen wUrdigen Zeisig gesehen?« Er wandte sich 
lachend ab , fafste Benno T6nnchen beim Arm und 
ging mit ihm nach der Thtlr. 

G. Fbeytag, Soil und Haben, 
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Vj? k6nt9 9S hdhaltan , niktd fttik, zi' zint tsw 
gu'tig, ven zi' mrr 'am zolgds tsdrtgdJU'l tsu'traudn. 

das ver9 mSr 'als 'uriartiQ^ rl'f len&re, 

'es vurde mrr das grostd fergnujdn macdn^ 
m&r 'als 'Martig tsw zam, ven ig das^ bu'c hete. 
'am b&Cy das Hnsrij ^oder 'atnar 'rrar fromdinan 
gdhB'rt, das mo'gligervaizd 'i're hdntsrift 'odor 'aind 
'dndere 'er^morufi ^an zi' ^enthelt, das ve'rdo ig 'rnan 
'in kdtn9m fdl tsuruJcge'bon, ven ig es findo ; \nt 
ven ig 'erfdrd^ vo' ds ligt, verdo ig os itS'bn. 
'unt ven ig os hdbo , ve'rdd ig os tsMh fu'r tsdih 
'dusvendig lernan. 'ig verda rnan dadurg tsw go- 
fdldn zu'C9n, das ig vnan 'canijo stehn daraus 
f&rtrajdj zo' ^oft ig di' froide haba, zr tsw ze'on, 

le'nd'ra trat 'rm 'atnan srit nSor ^ 'unt 'rra 
^dyjan fldmten. ven zr das t&n , her /on firik^ 
ri'f zl'j ZO' ve'rdan zi' als din 'unvurdijdr handoln, 

firik niktd 'rr fromtlig tsU'. de'r 'difor ste't 
'rnan 'alarli'pst, frotldin; 'abar vr konan zi' vurda 
fon ainam lustijan fd'jal ferlaf^an, vr 'ig bin? di' 
nat&r hat 'rra gaban fersidan 'ausgatatlt, mdngam 
hat zi' ferll'an, ferza tsw macan^ 'dndara tsaignan 
klatna bildar^ Hg haba fon 'rr 'ainan spitsan hndbal 
'erhaltany d^'n gabrduca ig. haban zi' jS' 'ainan 
vurdijan tsdizig gaze'an? 'e'r vdnta zig Idcant 'dp^ 
fasta bend' tSngan baim 'drm^ 'unt gitj mit 'rm 
nac dar tu'r. 
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